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GENEALOGICAL  CHART  OF  THE 
HAVELL  FAMILY 


cjloobext  cHoa  veil,  ^  Junior: 

Engraver  of  Audubon' s  “  The  Birds  of  America" 


1793-1878 


GENEALOGICAL  CHART  OF  THE  HAYELL  FAMILY 


Luke  Havell  of  Ashliampstead 
Yeoman  Warder  of  the  Tower, 
1641. 


Mary  Brown  of  Streakley 


Daniel  Havell  =  (wife’s  name  not  known) 

Engraver  and  publisher. 

This  Daniel  Havell  was 
the  tirst  artist  and  en¬ 
graver  of  the  family.  With 
his  son  Robert,  he  in¬ 
augurated  the  Havell  pub¬ 
lications  in  1810,  begin¬ 
ning  at  that  time  the 
aquatinting  of.  the  plates 
for  “  A  Series  of  Pictur¬ 
esque  Views  of  the  River 
Thames,”  from  drawings 
by  William  Havell.  F.iv 
graved  title.  12  colored 
plates.  Imp.  fol .,  London, 

1SK.  The  firm  was  known 
as  Daniel  and  R.  Havell. 


r 


Robert  Havell.  Senior  =  Lydia  Miller  Phillips 

b.  Dec.  29,  1769,  Reading,  Eng¬ 
land. 

d.  Nov.  21,  1832,  London. 

Buried  at  Old  St.  Pancras,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Engraver  and  publisher,  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father,  Daniel  Ha¬ 
vell.  Later  he  severed  his  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  his  father  and 
set  up  for  himself  at  79  Newman 
Street,  London. 


Luke  Havell 
Drawing  master  at 
Reading. 


(wife’s  name  not  known) 


William  Havell 


Robert  Havell,  Junior  = 

b.  Nov.,  1793,  Reading,  Eng- 
,  land. 

d.  Nov.  11,  1878,  Tarrytown,N.Y. 

Buried  in  Sleepv  Hollow  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

E'ngraver  and  publisher,  in 
business  with  his  father,  R.  Ha¬ 
vell,  Senior,  in  London,  from  1826 
to  1828.  Numerous  platemarks 
suggest  an  earlier  partnership, 
but  previous  to  1826  he  only  co¬ 
operated  with  his  father,  and  al¬ 
though  they  published  works  to¬ 
gether,  formal  business  relations 
did  not  exist.  During  the  years 
preceding  1826,  Havell,  Junior, 
published  works  himself  and 
engraved  plates  for  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  such  as  Smith,  Elder 
and  Company,  and  Rodwell  and 
Martin.  But  it  was  not  until  1825 
that  his  genius  received  full  re¬ 
cognition  from  Mr.  Colnaghi  of 
Colnaghi  and  Company.  He  be¬ 
came  famous  as  the  sole  en¬ 
graver  of  Audubon’s  Birds  (“  The 
Birds  of  America”),  published  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1827  and  1839. 
Noted  for  many  other  fine  works 
in  aquatint.  Some  of  his  best 
plates  were  engraved  for  “A 
Selection  of  Hexandrian  Plants 
belonging  to  the  Natural  Orders 
of  the  Amaryllis  andLily,”  from 
drawings  by  Mrs.  Edward  Bury, 
Folio.  Liverpool,  1831-34. 


Amelia  Jane  Edington 


I 

George  Havell 
b.  Nov.  21,  1797. 
d.  Jan.  12,  1823. 
Buried  at  Old  St. 
Pancras. 

An  animal  painter 
of  some  note.  At¬ 
tempted  sculpture 
and  engraving. 


Henry  Augustus  Havell  =  Elizabeth  Clarke 

b.  1803. 

Painter  and  engraver,  as¬ 
sistant  to  Robert  Havell,  Jun¬ 
ior.  Came  to  America  at 
the  request  of  Robert  Havell, 

Junior,  to  open  a  print-shop 
on  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  The  adventure  failed, 
owing  to  a  severe  fire.  Henry 
returned  to  England  and  died 
in  London  about  1840. 


three  other  children 


John  (or  James?)  Havell 
Engraver.  Prints  exist 
signed  J.  Havell. 


I 

William  Havell 

b.  1782.  d.  1857. 

Landscape  painter  of 
great  talent  whose  work  is 
more  and  more  appreciated. 
Although  he  produced  many 
fine  works,  he  is  principally 
known  by  his  water-color 
drawings  for  “A  Series  of 
Picturesque  Views  of  the 
River  Thames,”  engraved 
by  Robert  Havell,  Senior, 
and  Daniel  Havell.  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  them  in  1812.  In 
1816  he  was  engaged  on  a 
work  “  Picturesque  Views 
and  Characteristic  Scenery 
of  British  Villas,  etc.,”  when 
he  went  with  Lord  Am¬ 
herst’s  embassy  to  China. 
A  misunderstanding  arose 
and  he  left  for  India  where 
he  stayed  until  1825,  paint¬ 
ing  and  sketching  with  great 
profit.  In  1827  he  visited 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples 
and  became  a  constant  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  Popular  at  one  time, 
his  laterwork  failed  to  make 
an  appeal,  and,  losing  all  his 
savings  by  the  failure  of  a 
bank  in  India,  he  died  a  pen¬ 
sioner  of  the  Turner  Fund. 
He  is  represented  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum 
by  a  fine  drawing  of  'Wind¬ 
sor,  and  by  several  of  his 
earlier  drawings  done  in 
Wales  and  Westmoreland. 


I 

Frederick  James  Havell 
b.  1801.  d.  1840. 
Practiced  line  engraving 
and  mezzotint  and  made  ex¬ 
periments  in  photography. 


Edmund  Havell 
Succeeded  his  father 
as  drawing  master  at 
Reading.  He  was  an 
occasional  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 


(wife’s  name  not 
known) 


Edmund  Havell,  Junior 

b.  1819. 

A  well  -  known  artist. 
Came  to  America  and  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Centennial, 
Philadelphia. 


Henry  Havell 
Decorator  to  the 
king.  Emigrated  to 
the  United  States, 
where  he  decorated 
coaches  and  painted 
coats-of-arms. 


Eliza  Sims 


I 

George  Havell 
Artisti  Died  of  sun¬ 
stroke  in  India. 


five  other  children 


Henry  Havell  =  Maryetta  Devoe 


Amelia  Jane  Havell  = 
b.  Aug.  7,  1825,  Eng¬ 
land. 

d.  April  6,  1907,  New 
York  City. 

Amateur  artist.  Be¬ 
sides  the  portrait  of 
her  father,  Robert  Ha¬ 
vell,  Junior,  she  made 
many  sketches,  princi¬ 
pally  of  views  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


General  M.  I.  Lock- 
wood,  U.S.A. 


Robert  Audubon  Havell 
b.  1827,  England, 
d.  1829,  England. 


Robert  Nathaniel  Havell 
b.  1830,  England, 
d.  1838,  England. 


I 

Marianne  Edington  Havell 
b.  Oct.  24,  1847,  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 
d.  Dec.  28,  1915,  New  York  City. 


I 

George  Luke  Havell  =  Sarah  Clark 

b.  1827,  Reading,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Inventor,  mechanical 
engineer.  Owner  of  sev¬ 
eral  important  oil  paint¬ 
ings  by  Robert  Havell, 

Junior. 


1 

two  other  children 


Elizabeth  Bishop  Havell  —  Alfred  Gardner  Williams 

b.  1851. 

Owner  of  several  proofs  of 
“  The  Birds  of  America,”  and 
a  painting  of  Havell’s  Lane, 

Sing  Sing  (now  Ossining), 
painted  by  Robert  Havell, 

Junior. 


r 


Matilda  C.  Havell 
Owner  of  important 
proofs  of  “The  Birds 
of  America,”  as  well 
as  other  prints  and 
several  paintings  by 
Robert  Havell,  Junior, 
and  a  fine  drawing  by 
William  Havell. 


Henry  D.  Havell  =  Laura 

b.  1848. 

Architect  and  de¬ 
signer. 


Peck 


five  other  children 


George  Alfred  W  illiams  —  Clara  Gustina  Andrews 

b.  1875. 

Painter,  illustrator,  writer. 

Represented  by  works  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Museum 
of  Art.  Author  of  “  Boy’s 
Book  of  Indians,”  “  Bov’s 
Book  of  Pirates.”  Essays: 

“  American  Marine  Painters,” 

“  American  Painters  of  Chil¬ 
dren.” 


three  other  children 


Henry  Peck  Havell  =  Mabel  Hedden 

b.  1876. 

Owner  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  collection  of 
Havell  data  which,  in 
addition  to  sketches, 
paintings,  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  includes  the 
loving-cup  presented  to 
Robert  Havell,  Junior, 
by  Audubon  in  1834,  and 
a  life  mask  of  Audu¬ 
bon  made  by  Robert  Ha¬ 
vell,  Junior. 


two  other  children 


Amelia  Jane  Havell.  Robert  Havell,  Junior 
Drawn  by  the  engraver’s  eldest  daughter  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  in  184 
Size  of  the  original  water-color,  5%  X  4x/8  inches 
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ROBERT  HAVELL,  JUNIOR,  ENGRAVER  OF 
AUDUBON’S  “THE  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA” 

By  GEORGE  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 

NE  of  the  greatest  monuments  ever  raised 
to  ornithology  is  Audubon’s  “The  Birds  of 
America,”  published  between  the  years  1827 
and  1839. 1  Intimately  associated  with  its 
final  presentation  to  the  world  is  the  name  of  Robert 
Havel  1,  Junior,  an  engraver  in  aquatint.  Indeed,  to  the 
genius  of  this  man  is  due  much  of  the  extraordinary 
artistic  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
drawings  of  the  great  naturalist.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  perseverance  Audubon  prosecuted  these  studies, 
but  without  the  cooperation  of  a  talent  capable  of  the 
task  of  faithful,  intelligent,  and  artistic  reproduction, 
the  work  would  have  failed  of  its  ultimate  purpose.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  instance  where  an  en¬ 
graver’s  services  to  his  patron  were  carried  to  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion  than  is  revealed  by  Robert  Havell, 
Junior’s  relations  with  Audubon — a  relationship  culmi¬ 
nating  in  an  intimate  friendship,  lasting  throughout 
many  years. 

1  The  |  Birds  of  America  |  from  |  Original  Drawings  |  by  |  John 
James  Audubdn,  |  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  &  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  of  the  |  Linnean  &  Zoological  Societies  of  London  |  Member 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York.  | 
&c.  &c.  &c.  |  London  |  Published  by  the  Author  |  Vol.  i,  1827-30; 
Vol.  ii,  1831-34;  Vol.  in,  1834-35;  Vol.  iv,  1835-38. 
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The  art  of  aquatinting,  which  flourished  so  success¬ 
fully  in  England,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  by 
Paul  Sandby,  in  1775,  to  about  1830,  inspired  many 
talented  men  to  make  use  of  its  possibilities  as  a  repro¬ 
ductive  medium.  Among  those  who  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  aquatint  engraving, 
and  who  were  associated  with  it  at  its  best,  were  the 
Maltons,  the  Daniells,  and  especially  the  Havells. 

The  artistic  history  of  that  remarkable  Havell  group 
is  easier  to  decipher  than  is  the  family  lineage,  but  Luke 
Havell  and  Daniel  Havell  stand  as  the  true  forbears. 
Daniel,  an  accomplished  engraver,  was  the  father  of 
three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Robert  and  Luke,  inherited 
his  talent.  Robert  Havell  became  an  engraver  while 
Luke  filled  the  position  of  drawing  master  at  Reading, 
and  among  his  eight  sons,  several  of  whom  followed  the 
arts,  the  most  talented  was  William  Havell,  a  landscape 
painter  of  considerable  power,  whose  work  is  steadily 
gaining  appreciation  as  a  clearer  understanding  of  water- 
color  painting  reveals  the  important  contribution  he 
made  to  the  development  of  that  art  in  England. 

Daniel  and  his  son  Robert  inaugurated,  in  1810,  the 
long  line  of  successful  Havell  publications.  “  Views  of 
the  Thames/’  in  aquatint,  after  drawings  by  William 
Havell,  was  their  initial  publication.  Together  these 
engravers  produced  many  fine  plates,  and  those  of  mar¬ 
ine  subjects,  after  Nicholas  Pocock  and  J.  Whitcombe, 
are  splendid  examples  of  aquatint  at  its  best.  These 
marine  prints  have  a  light  and  airy  grace  and  convey 
a  fine  sense  of  movement  in  both  sky  and  water.  But 
although  the  work  of  these  men  was  of  the  highest 
order,  much  of  their  success  was  due  to  the  drawings 
made  by  William  Havell,  whose  art  possessed  originality 
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William  Havell.  The  Thames  from  Maidenhead  Bridge 

One  of  the  original  sketches  made  for  “A  Series  of  Picturesque  Views  of  the  River  Thames  ’  (Imp.  Fol. 
London,  1812),  the  initial  publication  of  the  engravers  Daniel  Havell  and  Robert  Havell,  Senior. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  123/4X  18%  inches 


and  much  charm.  Sketches  by  him  in  the  writer’s  col¬ 
lection  lose  little  by  comparison  with  later-day  works. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  independence  of  vision  and 
went  direct  to  nature  for  his  effects,  and  it  was  this 
strain  of  the  Havell  genius  that  was  again,  at  a  later 
date,  to  manifest  its  power  in  the  son  of  Robert 
Havell. 

Robert  Havell,  Junior,  was  born  at  Reading,  England, 
in  1793.  He  was  educated  carefully  by  his  father, 
Robert  Havell,  Senior,  who  intended  that  his  son  should 
follow  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  at  an  early 
age  the  young  man  showed  great  talent  as  a  draughts¬ 
man  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  follow  the  arts. 
This  Havell,  Senior,  would  not  sanction,  although  he  did 
relent  so  far  as  to  allow  his  son  to  collaborate  with  him  on 
several  occasions,  —  a  concession  that  served  only  to 
stimulate  the  more  Havell,  Junior’s  ambition  and  re¬ 
sulted,  after  many  differences  between  them,  in  young 
Havell’s  leaving  his  father’s  house.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  and  Robert,  Junior,  left  London  and 
went  on  an  extended  sketching  tour  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  he  drew  and  painted  along  the  interesting  river 
Wye,  making  sketches  of  medieval  ruins  and  other  com¬ 
positions  that  display  the  same  charm  found  in  the 
work  of  his  cousin  William  Havell. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  the  work  done  on  this  trip 
promptly  brought  him  the  recognition  it  deserved,  and 
he  procured  commissions  from  various  publishers, 
among  whom  was  the  then  large  publishing  firm  of 
Colnaghi  and  Company.  Now,  while  the  young  Havell 
was  studying  and  developing  his  art  in  Monmouthshire, 
Audubon  was  diligently  seeking,  in  America,  for  a  firm 
that  would  undertake  the  publication  of  his  studies  of 
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Action  between  His  Majesty’s  Frigate  “Java”  and  the  American  Frigate  “Constitution 
Drawn  and  etched  by  N.  Pocoek.  Engraved  by  Daniel  and  Robert  Havell,  Senior 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Co. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  14  X  17%  inches 


birds.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  he  decided  to  publish  his 
work  himself,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  set  sail  for 
England  in  1826  to  search  for  a  competent  engraver. 

After  some  time  the  naturalist  reached  Edinburgh, 
where  he  succeeded  in  interesting  W.  H.  Lizars,  an 
engraver  and  publisher,  who  engraved  five  plates  for 
him.  Trouble  of  some  sort,  however,  arose  between 
Audubon  and  Lizars,  which  resulted  in  Audubon’s  going 
to  London  to  continue  further  his  search  for  an  engraver 
who  could  better  satisfy  his  demands,  which  were  by  no 
means  slight.  The  works  he  sought  to  have  reproduced 
possessed  both  artistic  and  scientific  qualities  not  found 
heretofore  in  drawings  made  to  illustrate  natural  history. 

Audubon  received  his  art  training  from  Jacques  Louis 
David,  founder  of  the  French  classical  school.  While  the 
principles  propounded  by  this  master  and  his  followers 
gripped  life  at  many  salient  points,  they  more  often 
smothered  the  true  aspirations  of  the  French  artists  of 
the  revolutionary  period.  David’s  teaching  was  so  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  many  attributes  of  well-rounded  in¬ 
struction,  such  as  the  study  of  color,  of  light-and-shade, 
and  of  natural  surroundings,  received  but  scanty  atten¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  perfect  form,  correct  drawing, 
and  balanced  composition  were  held  absolutely  essential. 
Audubon’s  experience  in  David’s  atelier  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  him,  and  he  evidently 
escaped  any  of  the  undesirable  influences  that  usually 
result  from  such  circumscribed  instruction,  due  no  doubt 
to  his  instinctive  interest  in  nature  and  all  natural  life. 
It  was  David  who  set  the  tradition  of  correct  drawing  in 
France  and  his  insistence  upon  this  desirable  trait  to¬ 
gether  with  a  realization  of  form,  and  a  feeling  for  com¬ 
position  later  proved  of  real  value  to  Audubon. 
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Although  Audubon,  at  heart,  was  not  a  scientist,  and 
speculated  little  upon  the  great  amount  of  material  he 
collected,  he  was  always  a  man  of  high  aspirations  —  an 
inspired  backwoodsman  whose  crude  innate  artistic 
instinct  led  him  to  portray  with  crayon,  pencil,  or  brush 
the  wild  life  of  the  American  wilderness.  He  aimed  al¬ 
ways  to  produce  lifelike  pictures  in  which  objective 
truth  was  obtained  with  extraordinary  skill  as  revealed 
in  the  many  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically 
truthful  paintings  he  executed,  mostly  in  water  colors. 

Aside  from  the  genius  necessary  to  interpret  on  copper 
the  charm  and  truth  of  such  works,  severe  demands 
were  made  upon  the  engraver  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  great  size  which  Audubon  planned  for  his  publica¬ 
tion,  —  double  elephant  folio.  These  dimensions  en¬ 
abled  him  to  render,  in  life  size,  the  eagle  and  the 
vulture,  and  to  portray  the  smaller  species  in  every 
attitude. 

Arriving  in  London  with  a  portfolio  of  paintings  de¬ 
manding  the  highest  skill  for  their  reproduction,  Audu¬ 
bon  sought  diligently  everywhere  for  an  engraver,  only 
to  meet  with  disappointment.  Fortunately  when  the 
search  seemed  most  fruitless  he  was  introduced  to 
Robert  Havell,  Senior,  who  had  severed  his  connection 
with  his  father  Daniel,  and  established  himself  at  79 
Newman  Street,  London,  where,  in  connection  with  the 
Zoological  Gallery,  he  sold  specimens,  and  continued  to 
publish  works  of  art,  mostly  in  aquatint. 

Havell,  Senior,  was  then  fifty-eight  and  well  past  the 
years  of  his  greatest  achievements  as  represented  by 
those  fine  publications  “Views  of  the  Thames, ”  and 
“Noblemen’s  Country  Seats.”  He  became  intensely 
interested  in  Audubon’s  plans,  and  mutual  confidence 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  White-headed  Eagle 

From  ‘  The  Birds  of  America”  (London,  1827-39).  This  plate,  beautifully  aquatinted,  is  a  splendid 

example  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  25^4 X  38  inches 


was  soon  established;  but,  after  due  deliberation,  Havell 
declined  to  undertake  the  work,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
too  old  for  such  a  long  and  arduous  task,  for  Audubon 
had  calculated  that  it  would  take  about  fourteen  years 
to  carry  it  to  successful  conclusion.  Moved  by  Audu¬ 
bon’s  evident  disappointment,  Havell,  Senior,  suggested 
that  he  would  try  to  find  an  engraver  who  could  work 
under  his  supervision,  which  plan  met  with  Audubon’s 
immediate  approval,  for  he  realized  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  veteran  engraver’s  experience. 

Accordingly  Havell  began  at  once  his  search  for  an 
engraver  of  the  required  ability  whose  youth  could  com¬ 
mend  him  for  an  undertaking  at  once  so  prolonged  and 
so  important,  and  he  consulted  his  friend,  Mr.  Colnaghi, 
of  Colnaghi  and  Company.  Mr.  Colnaghi  showed 
Havell,  Senior,  an  unsigned  proof  of  a  landscape  plate, 
as  a  sample  of  the  work  of  one  of  his  young  engravers. 
It  so  greatly  pleased  the  elderly  engraver  that  he 
commended  the  work  most  highly,  exclaiming,  “That’s 
just  the  man  for  me!”  To  Havell’s  great  surprise 
Mr.  Colnaghi  replied,  “Then  send  for  your  own  son.” 
Through  this  singular  incident  was  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  father  and  son,  who  then  entered 
upon  a  successful  business  partnership,  henceforth  known 
as  Robert  Havell  &  Son. 

Audubon  was  sent  for  at  once,  and  the  introduction 
that  followed  proved  later  to  be  almost  providential,  in 
view  of  the  innumerable  difficulties,  financial  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  had  to  be  overcome  by  both  men  before  the 
monumental  work  was  completed.  Havell,  Junior,  the 
very  anti-type  of  Audubon,  was  a  through-and-t.hrough 
Englishman,  calm,  deliberate,  serene,  not  given  to  dis¬ 
couragement,  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  great  natural- 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Monmouth,  Monmouthshire 

The  original  sketch  for  the  plate  Mr.  Colnaghi  showed  Robert  Havell.  Senior,  when  he  consulted  Mr. 
Colnaghi  regarding  an  engraver  to  undertake  Audubon's  plates. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  5%  X  8%  inches 


ist,  who,  with  almost  no  encouragement,  continued  the 
publication  of  his  work.  Many  times  when  failure 
seemed  imminent,  when  even  the  naturalist’s  best 
friends  were  against  him,  Havell,  Junior,  did  much  to 
stimulate  Audubon  with  hope  and  renewed  courage. 
To  appreciate  the  formidableness  of  the  scheme  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  Audubon  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  practically  no  money  and  but  few  letters  of 
introduction,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  work 
that  actually  extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  — 
and  entailed  a  cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Many  times  during  the  early  years  of  publication 
Audubon  was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
cheer  and  faith  with  which  he  met  these  periods  of  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment  bespoke  one  of  the  most  indomi¬ 
table  of  wills  supported  by  a  sublime  belief  in  the  high 
purpose  he  had  set  himself  to  achieve.  Havell’s  will  was 
not  less  strong  than  that  of  his  patron,  and  very  often  he 
carried  forward  the  work  of  engraving,  giving  Audubon 
all  the  financial  support  his  then  limited  capital  would 
allow.  During  one  of  these  periods  Havell’s  resources 
were  taxed  to  the  limit  and  Audubon  was  entirely  with¬ 
out  funds.  Matters  had  reached  such  a  point  that  Ha¬ 
vell  was  forced  to  call  early  in  the  week  to  say  he  must 
have  sixty  pounds  by  the  following  Saturday  with  which 
to  pay  his  assistants.  The  week  before  this  event  Audu¬ 
bon  had  called  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  present  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Thomas  Sully,  the  American 
portrait  painter.  Sully  spoke  so  highly  of  the  naturalist 
in  this  letter  that  Sir  Thomas  said  he  wished  much  to  see 
Audubon’s  work,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for 
Thursday  of  the  following  week.  That  this  proved 
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most  opportune  is  revealed  in  an  entry  in  Audubon’s 
journal  in  which  he  describes  the  calls  Sir  Thomas  made, 
and  the  extremely  good  fortune  that  resulted  at  a  time 
when  he,  Audubon,  was  desperately  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance. 

“It  was  nine  in  the  morning  the  first  time  he  came;  he 
looked  at  some  of  my  drawings  of  birds,  both  finished 
and  unfinished.  He  said  nothing  of  their  value,  but 
asked  me  particularly  of  the  prices  I  put  upon  them.  I 
mentioned  the  price  of  several  in  order,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  he  said  he  would  bring  me  a  few  purchasers  that 
very  day  if  I  would  remain  at  home:  this  I  promised  to 
do  and  he  left  me  greatly  relieved.  In  about  two  hours 
he  returned  with  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  me,  but  who  were  pleased  with  my  work,  and 
one  purchased  the  ‘Otter  Caught  in  a  Trap,’  for  which 
he  gave  me  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  the  other,  ‘  A 
Group  of  Common  Rabbits,’  for  fifteen  sovereigns.  I 
took  the  pictures  to  the  carriage,  which  stood  at  the 
door,  and  they  departed,  leaving  me  more  amazed  than 
I  had  been  by  their  coming. 

“The  second  visit  was  much  of  the  same  nature,  dif¬ 
fering  however  in  the  number  of  persons  he  brought 
with  him,  which  was  three  instead  of  two;  each  one  of 
whom  purchased  a  picture  at  seven,  ten,  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  respectively;  .  .  . 

“  Without  the  sale  of  these  pictures  I  was  a  bankrupt, 
when  my  work  was  scarcely  begun,  and  in  two  days 
more  I  should  have  seen  all  my  hopes  of  the  publication 
blasted,  ...  I  was  not  only  not  worth  a  penny,  but  had 
actually  borrowed  five  pounds  a  few  days  before  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials  for  my  pictures.  But  these  pictures  Sir 
Thomas  sold  for  me  enabled  me  to  pay  my  borrowed 
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money,  and  to  appear  full  handed  when  Mr.  Havell 
called.  Thus  I  passed  the  Rubicon !  ” 

Audubon  asked  Havell,  Junior,  to  take  as  a  trial  the 
drawing  of  The  Prothonotary  Warbler ,  and  this  plate, 
No.  3,  in  Volume  I  of  the  original  folio,  was  completed 
in  two  weeks.  The  naturalist  was  then  sent  for.  He 
looked  at  the  proof  long  and  intently,  then  grabbed  it 
up  and  danced  about  crying  with  his  slight  French 
accent,  “Ze  jig  is  up,  ze  jig  is  up.”  The  Havells  first 
thought  this  meant  that  the  work  was  unsatisfactory, 
but  Audubon,  throwing  his  arms  around  Havell,  Junior, 
embraced  him  in  genuine  enthusiasm  and  gave  ample 
evidence  that  he  realized  that,  at  last,  he  had  found  his 
engraver. 

At  a  later  date,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  “American 
Ornithological  Biography,”  Audubon  wrote  concerning 
his  meeting  with  Havell,  Junior:  “After  many  fruitless 
inquiries  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Havell, 
Junior,  who  ever  since  has  continued  to  be  employed 
by  me.” 

An  examination  of  the  original  edition  furnishes,  how¬ 
ever,  many  possible  points  for  debate  in  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  as  the  plates  are  marked  on  the  right  side  in  a 
varying  and  somewhat  contradictory  manner,  “En¬ 
graved  Printed  and  Coloured  by  R.  Havell  and  Son”; 
or  sometimes  only,  “  Printed  and  Coloured  by  R. 
Havell  and  Son”;  or  “Engraved  Printed  and  Coloured 
by  R.  Havell”;  or,  “R.  Havell,  Junior.”  Considering 
these  markings,  various  authorities  who  treat  of  the 
Havells  in  relation  to  the  engraving  of  “The  Birds  of 
America”  make,  quite  naturally,  contradictory  and 
widely  differing  statements.  S.  T.  Prideaux,  in  an  ex¬ 
haustive  volume  on  aquatint  engraving,  writes:  “The 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Prothonotary  Warbler 

Reproduced  from  Havell’s  own  trial  proof  of  this  plate,  the  first  he  en¬ 
graved  for  the  “Birds  of  America.”  It  was  this  proof  that  Audubon  waved 
above  his  head  as  he  danced  about  the  room  crying,  “Ze  jig  is  up,  ze  jig  is 
up!”  Havell  cherished  the  proof  above  all  others,  and  he  would  compare  it 
with  later  plates  saying,  “What  an  improvement!” 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X  25%  inches 
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somewhat  vague  and  complicated  relationship  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  Havell  family  is  difficult  to  disen¬ 
tangle.”  Thus  we  find  this  writer,  while  praising  highly 
the  fine  quality  of  the  work,  attributing  the  engraving 
of  “The  Birds  of  America”  to  R.  Havell,  Senior,  and 
further  stating  that  his  son  R.  Havell,  Junior,  came  to 
America  in  1828.  Redgrave,  in  “Redgrave’s  Dictionary 
of  Artists,”  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  Havell,  Junior,  came  to  America.  D.  McN. 
Stauffer,  in  his  work  “American  Engraving,”  is  even 
less  specific,  making  no  note  whatever  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  engravers  bore  the  same  name. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  brief  partnership  between  father 
and  son  was  dissolved  in  1828,  but  instead  of  coming  to 
America,  Robert  Junior,  moved  to  77  Oxford  Street, 
where  he  established  himself  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
engraving  of  the  “Birds.”  The  elder  Havell,  although 
he  continued  to  print  and  color  the  plates,  felt  it  would 
be  better  if  the  work  of  engraving  were  separate  from 
the  many  distractions  that  entered  into  that  part  of  the 
business  in  connection  with  the  Zoological  Gallery,  and 
in  addition  to  the  above  contingency  Havell,  Senior, 
planned,  because  of  failing  health,  soon  to  retire  from 
active  business  interests.  His  retirement  came  sooner 
than  was  expected  and  was  shortly  followed  by  his 
death  in  1832. 

The  markings  on  the  plates  show  that  in  Volume  I 
(1827-1830),  five  plates  were  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars, 
three  of  which  were  retouched  by  Havell,  Junior.  In 
Volume  II  (1831-1834),  plates  numbered  108  to  111  in¬ 
clusive,  all  are  marked,  “Engraved  by  R.  Havell 
Junior.”  The  balance  of  the  plates  in  Volume  II  and 
subsequent  volumes  are  marked,  “Engraved  by  R. 
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Robert  Haveld,  Junior.  Rice  Bird 

Reproduced  from  Ha  veil’s  own  proof,  signed  in  manuscript  R.  H.,  1833. 
This  proof  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  title  was  changed,  for  the 
original  edition,  from  Rice  Bunting  to  Rice  Bird. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X  2514  inches 
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Havell,”  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  Havell,  Junior,  had  ceased  work,  and  as  he  did 
eventually  go  to  America,  although  not  until  a  much 
later  date,  September,  1839,  it  would  be  an  excusable 
mistake,  in  view  of  such  evidence,  to  attribute  the 
bulk  of  the  engraving  to  Havell,  Senior,  and  especially  so 
since  the  date  of  his  death  seems  to  be  either  unknown 
or  ignored  by  most  authorities.  At  his  father’s  death  in 
1832,  Havell,  Junior,  quite  naturally  designated  himself 
Robert  Havell.  An  examination  of  the  correspondence 
between  Audubon  and  the  engraver,  and  the  engraver’s 
wife,  reveals  without  doubt  that  Robert  Havell,  Junior, 
was  the  sole  engraver  of  the  famous  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  few  early  plates  by  Lizars. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Audubon  held  his  engraver 
is  amply  attested  by  the  silver  loving-cup  the  naturalist 
presented  to  Havell.  It  bears  the  inscription,  “To 
Robert  Havell  from  his  friend  J.  J.  A.  1834.”  Even  at  an 
earlier  date  we  find  Audubon  expressing  his  admiration 
in  a  letter  written  November  28,  1830,  while  he  was 
staying  in  Boston.  Some  one  in  America  had  published 
an  article  of  vilest  criticism  that  bordered  on  blackmail 
against  the  engraver,  and  this  stirred  Audubon  to  rise 
to  the  defense,  and  again  reveal  his  confidence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Now  it  happens  that  I,  the  party  most 
concerned  about  engraving,  am  perfectly  confident  that 
no  birds  were  ever  so  beautifully  and  softly  represented 
on  copper.”  And  again,  in  still  another  letter,  dated 
Boston,  August  13,  1832,  he  refers  to  several  plates  he 
had  just  received  as  looking  as  “soft  as  lithography.” 

In  this  reference  to  the  softness  of  the  plates  Audubon 
touches  upon  the  quality  that  is  inherent  in  all  aquatint 
engraving  at  its  best,  but  this  very  desirable  technical 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Mountain  Mocking  Bird 

From  “The  Birds  of  America’’  (London,  1827-39) 

Havell  considered  this  one  of  his  best  plates  in  the  fine  rendering  of  feathers. 
The  reproduction  is  from  Havell’s  own  trial  proof  and  bears  his  color 
correction. 


Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X  25%  inches 
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quality,  if  too  pronounced,  can  easily  become  a  fault  by 
greatly  weakening  the  structural  elements  of  design. 
In  Havell’s  hands,  however,  aquatint  gave  the  essential 
structure  of  forms  by  a  judicious  use  of  well-defined 
lines  both  etched  and  engraved.  In  aquatinting  proper 
he  exercised  great  deftness  in  the  use  of  the  process 
called  “feathering.”  This  he  often  did  upon  the  bare 
copper  plate  without  a  ground,  allowing  the  acid  to  bite 
its  own  granular  surface.  In  this  way  he  produced  the 
soft  gradations  and  telling  accents  so  necessary  to  the 
portrayal  of  birds,  but  by  a  further  judicious  use  of  line 
the  accurate  forms  of  both  bird  and  plant  life  were  given 
with  great  force  and  delicacy.  All  these  qualities  are 
clearly  revealed  in  the  rare  proof,  reproduced,  of  the 
Orchard  Oriole. 

Aquatint  proper  consists  entirely  of  gradations  of  tone 
produced  by  biting  with  aquafortis  into  the  copper 
through  a  resinous  ground  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
minute  granules,  that  render  the  personal  touch  prac¬ 
tically  negligible,  and  in  consideration  of  this  we  can 
appreciate  the  exceptionally  skillful  use  Havell,  Junior, 
made  of  the  difficult  process.  The  graining  of  the  aqua¬ 
tint  grounds  is  produced  by  allowing  fine  dust  parti¬ 
cles  to  settle  upon  the  freshly  prepared  plate.  It  is  to 
these  grainings  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  that  the 
engraver  must  look  for  the  subtlety  of  the  tonal  sur¬ 
faces,  but  strength  is  obtained  usually  through  the  use 
of  the  etched  line.  The  chief  limitation  of  the  aquatint 
process  lies  in  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  more  than 
a  few  differences  of  shade,  as  the  ground  goes  to  pieces 
rather  rapidly  under  successive  bitings,  and  the  tran¬ 
sitions  from  one  tone  to  another  are  very  few,  so  that 
half  tones  are  not  readily  obtainable.  It  is  in  the  eco- 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Orchard  Oriole 

From  “The  Birds  of  America”  (London,  1827-39) 

Reproduced  from  the  engraver’s  own  proof,  which  is  uncolored  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  Havell’s  technique. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  38  X  25XA  inches 
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nomical  use  of  these  half  tones  that  Havell,  Junior, 
achieved  so  much  and  thereby  produced  a  chiaroscuro 
seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  aquatint. 

He  colored  his  prints  in  the  usual  manner  by  flowing 
washes  of  pure  water-color  tints  over  the  monochrome 
proof  which  was  printed  from  the  copper  plate.  In  this 
phase  of  the  process  the  great  charm  of  his  genuine 
talent  for  water-color  painting  asserted  itself.  Aside 
from  the  first  crude  washes,  put  on  by  artists  or  colorists 
employed  for  the  purpose,  he  himself  applied  the  salient 
tones  and  all  the  more  delicate  tints.  At  first  the  prints 
were  colored  in  the  establishment  of  Robert  Havell, 
Senior,  and  in  letters  written  by  Audubon  during  this 
period  we  often  meet  with  complaint,  but  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  engraver,  when  the  work  came  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  junior  artist,  these  complaints 
ceased,  and  only  praise  greeted  each  new  production. 

Audubon  was  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  true  worth 
of  Havelbs  work  in  all  its  phases.  Baron  Cuvier,  the 
celebrated  French  naturalist  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  a  report  on  “The  Birds  of  America,”  made 
to  that  famous  tribunal,  spoke  most  highly  of  the  en¬ 
graving. 

“The  execution  of  these  plates,  so  remarkable  for 
their  size,  appears  to  have  succeeded  equally  well  with 
regard  to  the  drawing,  the  engraving ,  and  the  coloring. 
And  although  it  is  difficult  in  coloring  to  give  perspective 
with  as  much  effect  as  in  painting,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  no  defect  in  a  work  on  natural  history.  Natural¬ 
ists  prefer  the  real  color  of  the  objects  to  those  accidental 
tints  which  are  the  result  of  the  varied  reflections  of 
light  necessary  to  complete  picturesque  representations, 
but  foreign  and  even  injurious  to  scientific  truth.” 
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Havell  sketched  a  series  of  English  castles,  prior  to  1832.  In  a  plate  engraved  after  this  drawing,  the 

trees  on  the  right  were  considerably  altered. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  8%  X  13%  inches 


Again,  S.  T.  Prideaux,  in  “Aquatint  Engraving/’  says 
of  the  work  in  part,  “But  the  most  sumptuous  work  to 
which  aquatint  was  ever  applied  in  illustration  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  The  Birds  of  America ,  ...  a  more  delicate 
use  of  aquatint  can  never  have  been  made  than  on 
some  of  the  exquisite  reproductions  of  flowering  shrubs 
of  which  the  work  is  full.  As  instances  of  this,  one  may 
mention  the  Song  Sparrow  on  the  Wortleberry,  and  the 
Crested  Titmouse  on  the  Pincis  Strobus,  but  selection 
is  almost  invidious.  ...” 

Besides  the  plates 1  for  Audubon’s  work,  Havell, 
Junior,  engraved  numerous  other  plates  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  either  as  single  prints,  or  in  books,  and  the  col¬ 
lector  will  find  among  them  many  rare  bits  of  great 
charm.  As  a  relief  from  the  prodigious  labor  necessary 
to  produce  so  much  work,  it  was  the  engraver’s  habit, 
during  the  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  to  go  on  long 
sketching  tours  which  took  him  into  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  His  fam- 

1  The  plates  engraved  by  Havell,  Junior,  for  the  original  double 
elephant  folio  of  “The  Birds  of  America”  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  sometime  in  the  early  forties,  and  stored  in  a  warehouse  in 
New  York  City,  where,  in  1845,  a  number  of  them  were  damaged 
by  fire.  Later,  those  that  remained  intact  were  taken  to  Audubon’s 
home  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York  (now  Ossining),  and  deposited  in  a 
fireproof  vault  that  had  been  especially  constructed  to  hold  them. 
There  they  remained  until  Audubon’s  death  when  they  were  offered 
for  sale  for  publication,  and  the  Boston  publisher,  Mr.  James  R. 
Osgood  considered  the  matter,  but  finally  decided  in  the  negative. 
Failing  of  publication,  the  plates,  which  numbered  435,  and  amounted 
to  several  tons  weight  of  copper,  then  extremely  valuable,  were  again 
offered  for  sale  and  found  their  way  to  the  smelting  mill.  By  the 
merest  chance  a  number  of  them  were  saved  from  the  vandalism  of 
being  melted  up  into  copper  bars,  and  as  a  result  plates  may  be  found 
in  several  private  collections,  and  in  the  collections  of  the  following 
institutions. — American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  Llyn  Cave  on  Cader  Idris 

This  sketch  reveals  Havell’s  ability  as  a  topographical  draughtsman.  Few  men  of  his  time  rendered  English 

scenery  with  greater  truth  and  charm  of  effect 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  8%  X  13%  inches 


ily  usually  accompanied  him  on  these  so-called  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  a  merry  little  caravan  that  sought 
pleasure  in  this  modest  way. 

When  the  time  for  the  completion  of  “The  Birds  of 
America”  drew  near,  Havell  decided  to  retire  from 
active  business  interests  and  go  to  America.  Audubon 
had  fired  his  enthusiasm  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
primitive  grandeur  and  pictorial  possibilities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scenery;  moreover,  the  free  institutions  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  life  greatly  appealed  to  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
English  engraver.  With  precisely  the  same  deliberation 
with  which  he  had  encouraged  Audubon  in  his  hours  of 
discouragement,  so  he  decided  to  settle  in  America.  As 
was  his  wont,  there  was  now  no  hesitancy,  and  there 
would  be  no  backward  steps;  so,  after  disposing  of  his 
business  interests  in  London,  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
daughter  sailed  for  America  in  September,  1839.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  New  York  they  were  guests  of  Audu¬ 
bon,  who  was  then  living  in  White  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A  trip  up  the  Hudson  River  so  stirred  Havell’s  imagi¬ 
nation  that  after  a  short  stay  in  Brooklyn  he  purchased 
a  home  in  Sing  Sing  (now  Ossining).  Here  he  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
his  fellow  townsmen,  who  named  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  his  honor.  There  is  in  existence,  a  large  oil 
painting  by  Havell,  called  Havell’ s  Lane ,  which  features 
a  beautiful  road  winding  through  an  autumn  forest. 
This  lane  is  now  known  in  Ossining  as  “Havelks  Street.” 
The  engraver  lived  in  Sing  Sing  until  1857,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  Tarrytown  and  there  built  a  large  house 
and  studio. 

Tarrytown  and  the  surrounding  country  offered  ample 
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Kobert  Havell,  Junior.  Sing  Sing  Church 

Havell  sketched  in  America,  mostly  for  his  own  pleasure.  This  particular  drawing  is  a  fine  example 

of  his  delicate  use  of  water-color. 

Size  of  the  original  water-color,  5%  X  7%  inches 


themes  for  Havell’s  brush,  and  he  made  numerous 
sketches  of  this  region,  but  instead  of  using  water-color, 
which  had  ever  been  his  chosen  medium,  he  now  devoted 
more  and  more  time  to  painting  in  oils.  While  his  life 
in  America  was  spent  chiefly  in  painting  and  sketching 
for  his  own  pleasure,  he  found  time  to  engrave  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  number  of  large  and  capital  views  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  of  several  important  American  cities.  One 
of  these  plates  depicts  a  wide  sweep  of  the  Hudson,  and 
includes  an  accurate  view  of  West  Point  as  it  was  at  that 
time  —  the  plate  was  produced  in  1845. 

Havell  became  a  thoroughly  representative  citizen. 
He  was  connected,  in  1847,  with  the  American  Art 
Union,  and  was  authorized  as  agent  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  its  funds.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  trustees  of  the  building  committee  for  the 
erection  of  the  Washington  Irving  Memorial,  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Tarrytown,  New  York,  and  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  give  generously  of  both  time  and  service 
to  any  good  cause,  whether  in  the  interests  of  art  or  in 
civic  matters. 

His  declining  years  were  peacefully  spent  in  Tarry- 
town,  where  he  sketched  and  painted  incessantly  the 
charms  of  that  region  immortalized  by  Irving  in  “The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.”  He  never  tired  of  the  great, 
broad,  sweeping  Hudson,  and  propped  up  in  bed,  that 
he  might  gaze  at  will  on  this  mighty  river,  at  last  he 
passed  peacefully  away,  November  11,  1878,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  wife  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  This 
was  certainly  a  fitting  and  beautiful  end  to  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  strenuous  career,  —  one  never  quite  appre¬ 
ciated  at  its  real  worth,  for  the  man’s  innate  modesty  and 
hearty  dislike  of  publicity  kept  him  more  or  less  in  the 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  West  Point  from  Fort  Putnam 

This  view,  engraved  after  a  painting  by  Havell,  was  copyrighted  and  published  by  him 

at  Sing  Sing  in  1848 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  20^  X  27%  inches 


background.  Havell  was  always  an  ardent  worker,  and 
held  his  every  work  done  as  only  a  logical  step  toward 
ever  greater  accomplishment  in  his  chosen  medium  of 
expression,  aquatint,  and  we  may  not  be  overstating 
the  truth  to  say  he  was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  great 
engravers  in  this  special  field. 

The  illustrations  for  this  article,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  are  from  the  collection  of  the  writer,  and  were 
presented  to  him,  together  with  other  valuable  material, 
by  the  engraver’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Amelia  Jane  Lock- 
wood,  who  died  in  New  York  City  in  1907.  For  other 
facts  and  dates  he  is  indebted  to  the  family  Bible,  and 
to  the  engraver’s  younger  daughter,  Miss  Marianne 
Edington  Havell,  who  died  in  New  York  City,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1915.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made 
to  Mr.  Harry  Peck  Havell,  who  has  kindly  placed 
his  collection  at  the  writer’s  disposal.  It  consists  of 
much  valuable  data  in  the  form  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Audubon  and  Robert  Havell,  Junior,  and  of 
contemporaneous  reviews  preserved  by  the  engraver’s 
family,  in  a  scrapbook.  The  writer  is  also  indebted 
to  Miss  Matilda  C.  Havell  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Williams 
for  the  views  of  West  Point  and  the  City  of  Hartford , 
respectively;  and  to  Kennedy  and  Company,  New  York 
City,  for  the  reproduction  of  the  print  engraved  by 
Daniel  Havell  and  Robert  Havell,  Senior,  after  Nicholas 
Pocock. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior.  View  of  the  City  of  Hartford 

Havell  engraved  a  number  of  views  of  American  cities.  Among  them  were  Hartford,  engraved  in  1841, 
Baltimore,  in  1847,  and  two  panoramic  views  of  New  York  City,  in  1844. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15%  X  20%  inches 


Fantin-Latour.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  at  the  Age  of  Seventeen 
From  the  lithograph  made  in  1892,  after  the  painting  executed  in  1853 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6^4  X  5  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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FANTIN-LATOUR’S  LITHOGRAPHS 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “  How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  “  American  Graphic  Art,”  ‘‘  William  Faithorne,” 
‘‘John  La  Farge,  Illustrator,”  etc. 


N  New  York  City,  some  years  ago,  there  was 
held  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Henri 
Fantin-Latour.  To  the  student  and  lover 
of  that  artist’s  lithographs,  they  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  illuminating  in  their  illustration  of  attitude, 
their  expression  of  very  individual  sensations.  In 
these  paintings  he  gives  us  variations  of  a  few  themes, 
melting  into  and  relieved  by  delicately  trembling  har¬ 
monies  of  color.  And  the  emotions  which  are  expressed 
in  these  subtly  iridescent  colors,  —  always  repressed  in 
richness,  —  are,  in  the  lithographs,  transposed  into  trans¬ 
lucent  blacks  and  veiled  whites  and  shimmering,  tender 
grays. 

Born  at  Grenoble  in  1836,  entering  the  studio  of  Cour¬ 
bet  in  1863,  he  was  one  of  the  coterie  which,  in  the  early 
sixties,  made  its  rendezvous  at  the  shop  of  Cadart,  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  art  of  etching  and  publisher  of  many  plates. 
Manet,  Legros,  Ribot,  Bracquemond  and  Fantin-Latour 
were  induced  by  Cadart  to  try  lithography.  Our  art¬ 
ist  did  three  stones,  with  11  furious  intensity,”  which 
horrified  Lemercier’s  printers.  Even  that  early  work 
had  nothing  of  the  conventional  lithographer’s  touch. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  characteristic  freedom 
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and  spontaneity  of  his  method  was  apparent.  The 
approved  grain, —  smooth,  polished,  regular,  —  was  not 
for  him. 

For  ten  years  after  that  he  did  not  touch  the  crayon. 
Then,  a  Schumann  Festival  in  Bonn,  in  1873,  which  he 
could  not  attend,  gave  him  the  idea  of  rendering  hom¬ 
age  to  the  composer.  Result :  the  drawing  A  la  memoir e 
de  Robert  Schumann ,  done,  as  Hediard  says,  “from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  and  hand.”  Finally  won  over 
definitely  to  the  service  of  the  enchanting  process,  he 
produced  and  exhibited  regularly  after  1876.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  contribution  to  the  Salon,  in  1877, 
the  critics  had  nothing  to  say.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that 
one  even  stated  that  he  “was  not  particularly  struck  by 
anything  in  the  section  of  lithography,”  while  another 
wrote,  a  propos  of  lithography  at  that  year’s  Salon,  “the 
less  said,  the  better.” 

In  his  earlier  work,  with  an  old  razor,  he  had  scraped 
and  dug  into  Cadart’s  stones,  producing  artificial  rugos¬ 
ities  which  he  covered  with  the  crayon,  and  which, 
where  left  untouched,  show  in  his  prints  as  highly  em¬ 
bossed  white  spots  and  streaks,  where  the  paper  has 
been  forced  into  the  holes  by  the  press.  Now,  as  he 
took  up  lithography  again,  he  was  drawn  to  the  use  of 
transfer-paper,  doing  three  small  Baigneuses  by  way 
of  experiment.  By  placing  thin  transfer  paper  ( papier 
caique  autographique)  on  more  or  less  coarsely  grained 
paper  he  obtained  the  desired  inequalities  of  surface.  It 
appears  that  after  the  design  had  been  transferred  to  the 
stone,  he  did  not  do  much  retouching.  The  paper  grain 
is  very  evident  in  such  pieces  as  Le  Malefice  (No.  151), 
Tannhauser.  —  Venusberg  (No  9),  Eve  (No.  126),  and 
No.  141  (one  of  his  several  depictions  of  Siegfried 
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Fantin-Latour.  A  la  Memoire  de  Robert  Schumann 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11 X  77/ie  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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and  the  Rhine  Maidens).  So  much  for  the  technique 
through  which  he  expressed  himself. 

A  hasty  glance  through  a  Fantin-Latour  portfolio 
might  conceivably  lead  those  with  a  tendency  to  “snap” 
judgments  to  some  easy  epigrammatic  generalization 
about  a  vaporous  sauce  serving  our  artist  for  each  dish. 
But  that  would  imply  stopping  at  the  idiotisms  of  his 
artistic  language.  His  method,  moreover,  varied  dis¬ 
tinctly,  not  only  in  the  progress  of  his  artistic  evolution, 
but  at  different  times  and  with  recurrence  to  an  early 
manner  at  later  periods.  The  variation  extends  from 
execution  of  a  most  pale  delicacy,  to  the  rough  grain  — 
with  some  of  the  effect  of  certain  early  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  stipple  engravings  —  of  his,  Le  Mage  Balthasar  et 
Fatima  (No.  97)  especially  in  the  sky;  or  the  very  broad 
treatment  of  Evocation  d’Erda  (No.  20),  or  the  heavy 
strokes  of  No.  140,  or  the  more  than  usually  rough 
grain  of  Musique  et  Poesie  (No.  46).  A  salient  feature 
of  his  method  is  a  grainy,  “stringy”  stroke,  of  the 
tremulousness  of  rough  twine  set  in  slow  vibration,  yet 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  the  broad,  free  yet  soft 
lines  of  Tannhduser.  —  V  enush  erg  (No.  9),  or  in  the  flat¬ 
ter  grain  of  Finale  du  Rheingold  (No.  18).  In  this 
same  Tannhduser  subject,  a  certain  richness  in  the 
cloak  of  Tannhauser  is  of  a  kinship  with  the  unctuous 
blacks  of  the  days  of  Gavarni,  and  A  Berlioz  (No.  132), 
with  all  its  vaporousness,  also  shows  the  heavier  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  earlier  French  painter-lithographers.  In 
L' Anniversaire  (No.  7),  again,  there  are  notes  of  deep 
black,  but  not  solid,  always  flecked  with  quivering 
spots  of  gray  that  vivify  their  background  as  do  the 
twinkling  stars  of  heaven.  Enough  of  these  instances  to 
prove  flexibility  in  method. 
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Fantin-Latour.  Gotterdammerung:  Siegfried  et  les 

Filles  du  Rhin 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12^4  X  9*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Fantin-Latour.  •  Prelude  de  Lohengrin 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  19^4  X  13%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Fantin-Latour.  Scene  premiere  du  Rheingold 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  201/4  X  1314  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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If  his  manner  is  very  apt  to  give  —  at  first  sight  — 
an  effect  of  sameness,  the  impression  is  intensified  by 
the  artist’s  preference  for  a  definite  range  of  topics,  and 
by  his  frequent  repetition  of  certain  subjects.  Even 
then  one  hastens  to  admit  that  if  his  art  is  not  broad  it  is 
deep  and  full;  that  if  his  notes  are  few  they  are  rich  and 
sonorous,  and  the  chords  which  he  strikes  are  combined 
into  harmonies  corresponding  to  everlasting  ideals  of 
beauty,  independent  of  schools  or  prejudices. 

With  Fantin-Latour  technique  is  not  an  end  in  itself 

—  as  it  unfortunately  is,  too  often,  in  the  case  of  not  a 
few  immature  younger  artists  to-day  —  but  simply  a 
means  of  expression.  If  you  study  that  version  of  Sieg¬ 
fried  and  the  Rhine  Maidens  which  is  numbered  141, 
it  is  not  the  method,  the  language,  which  you  note 
primarily,  but  the  sentiment.  Figures,  water,  landscape, 
clouds,  —  all  appear  under  a  certain  unifying  veil  of 
mood  and  emotion  which  properly  makes  its  emphasis 
and  appeal  before  the  eye  turns  to  the  strokes  of  the 
crayon  which  convey  the  artist’s  intentions.  In  such  a 
characteristic  print  as  Evocation  de  Kundry  (No.  142), 

—  one  of  several  repetitions  of  the  subject,  —  the 
quivering,  surging  lines  react  upon  the  beholder  as 
emotional  stimuli.  It  is  the  mood,  the  sensation,  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  impresses  us,  before  we  note  the 
language  in  which  it  all  is  told. 

Fantin-Latour’s  lines,  in  their  tremulous  irregularity, 
often  melt  into  a  rhythmic  wave  which  envelops  and 
dominates  the  whole  picture.  This  sensuous  delight  in 
the  movement  of  the  crayon  is  continuously  evident. 
In  Manfred  et  A  start e  (No.  107)  the  quivering  swell  of 
irregular  grain  runs  through  figures  and  background  and 
binds  all  together.  In  Schumann’s  Solitude  (No.  40) 
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Fantin-Latour.  Sara  la  Baigneuse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13Hie  X  9 »/16  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  151%e  X  19%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X  16%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


peculiar  vertical  streaks  connect  the  upper  and  lower 
figures.  And  in  Duo  des  Troyens  (No.  116) — one  of 
several  versions  of  that  scene  —  grainy  lines  lead  dia¬ 
gonally  from  the  cloak  of  the  kneeling  man  up  to  the 
female  figure,  and  knit  together  the  composition. 

Anatole  France,  who  happily  speaks  of  the  “calm 
light  which  bathes”  Fantin’s  portraits,  refers  also  to  the 
“pale  clearness  of  night”  in  his  scenes  from  Wagner  and 
Berlioz,  where  the  illumination  is  indeed  akin  to  that  of 
the  moon  —  pale,  argent,  mysterious  —  even  when  they 
are  not  nocturnal.  For  night  scenes  the  artist  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  the  simple  device  of  a  blueish  paper  of  a 
ghostly  effectiveness,  as  in  La  Prise  de  Troie :  Appari¬ 
tion  d’ Hector  (No.  30). 

The  grayish  silvery  haze,  the  want  of  definition,  the 
mysterious  half-light,  all  of  which  is  notably  apparent 
in  Ballet  des  Troyens  (No.  114),  — these  qualities  unite 
into  an  attitude  of  aloofness  which  forms  a  dominant 
characteristic  in  these  lithographs.  There  is  no  weak¬ 
ness  implied  in  all  this,  no  evasion  of  the  necessities  of 
draughtsmanship  by  a  facile  adoption  of  a  manner  of 
nebulous  uncertainty.  In  his  disdain  of  definition  and 
detail  beyond  the  necessities  of  his  purpose  he  rather 
lives  up  to  Voltaire’s  dictum :  “  The  secret  of  being  a  bore 
is  to  tell  all,”  that  is,  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  cases  vagueness  in  out¬ 
line  resolves  itself  into  want  of  modeling,  notably  in  the 
scene  showing  Parsifal  et  les  F illes- Fleurs  (No.  59),  in 
which  the  legs  can  be  called  such  only  by  courtesy, 
being  quite  destitute  of  form. 

And  yet  there  are  subjects,  such  as  the  Baigneuse 
debout  (No.  130),  in  which  the  artist,  free  from  the  re¬ 
straint  of  emotions  suggested  by  subject  and  scene  born 
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Fantin-Latour.  Baigneuses 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  15^ia  X  16*4  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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of  another  mind,  shows  evident  and  unpreoccupied  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  beauty  and  modeling  of  the  nude  body.  Of 
the  Baigneuses  (No.  38),  seen  from  the  back,  Hediard 
says,  “I  do  not  know  that  the  lithographic  crayon  has 
ever  thus  caressed  female  flesh,  young  and  full,  or  spun 
more  supple  lines  on  more  agreeable  forms.”  In  Ondine 
you  feel  the  obvious  delight  in  the  easy  flow  of  wave 
and  figure.  Similarly  in  Les  Brodeuses  (No.  4)  there  is 
no  element  of  mystery  or  introspection  or  high-strung 
or  fluttering  emotion,  but  just  the  observation  of  an 
artist  painting  with  crayon  and  scraper.  Even  over  that 
antique  subject  L’ Amour  desarme  (No.  98)  a  “soft 
breath  of  modernity”  has  passed.  Riat  notes  his  in¬ 
terest  in  “harmonious  beautiful  forms,  the  whiteness  of 
necks,  the  elegance  of  robes  with  long  folds,  waves  of 
hair  inundating  shoulders  and  bodies,  the  mystery  of 
the  forest,  the  melancholy  of  lakes.”  An  inclusive  in¬ 
terest  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  delights  of  outer 
form  as  well  as  of  the  dreams  born  of  roving  emotions. 

Contrasted  with  the  vague  enchantment  of  his  musical 
subjects  there  are  also  his  few  lithographed  portraits. 
Here,  too,  there  is  naturally  the  more  direct  contact 
with  form.  In  that  of  Edwin  Edwards  this  quality  even 
turns  into  a  certain  dryness.1  More  characteristic  of  his 
style  than  the  Edwards  portrait  is  his  picture  of  a  young 
woman  reading.  With  its  modulated,  quivering  yet  re¬ 
strained  tones,  it  somehow  recalls  that  little  flower  girl 
which  William  Morris  Hunt  put  on  stone  in  the  sixties. 
The  Portrait  of  Himself  (No.  104),  “after  the  portrait 

1  He  also  etched  a  portrait  of  Edwards  playing  the  flute,  Un 
Morceau  de  Schumann,  fussy  in  its  multiplication  of  needle-strokes 
to  produce  tone.  We  may  leave  his  etchings  —  he  did  two  only 
—  on  one  side,  without  loss.  The  needle  and  copper  were  not  his 
medium. 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  715/us  X  12%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


which  I  made  of  myself  at  the  age  of  seventeen ,”  more 
rugged  in  grain,  is  also  replete  with  tremulous  light,  with 
which  the  very  dark  tone  of  the  print  is  shot  through, 
giving  a  remarkable  effect  of  luminosity  and  life. 

Need  it  be  pointed  out  that  he  had  his  weak  mo¬ 
ments?  That  his  Prelude  de  Lohengrin  (No.  39)  is  con¬ 
ventional  in  sentiment?  That  the  Rinaldo  (No.  19)  is 
mannered?  Such  partial  failures  serve  as  a  foil  to  the 
charm  of  his  successes. 

Fantin-Latour’s  work  includes  a  number  of  hommages, 
—  to  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Rossini,  Delacroix,  Victor 
Hugo,  Stendhal.  Strip  them  down  to  the  mere  skeleton 
of  conception  and  composition,  and  they  show  no 
startling  originality.  There  are  winged  figures,  present¬ 
ing  wreaths,  scattering  flowers,  tracing  on  tablet  or 
scroll  the  names  of  the  men  glorified  or  the  titles  of 
their  works.  These  “  properties,”  however,  are  adequate 
for  his  purpose;  it  is  the  manner  of  using  them  that 
makes  them  interesting. 

Draw  the  line  under  all  this  sum  in  multiplication  and 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  there  remains,  as  a  final 
result,  a  measure  of  achievement  that  places  Fantin- 
Latour  among  the  select  few,  the  names  that  loom  up 
in  the  record  of  painter-lithography  —  in  France  and 
elsewhere  —  with  the  weight  and  force  of  dominat¬ 
ing  individuality.  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Isabey,  Menzel, 
Whistler1  form  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  suitability  of 


1  “Daumier’s  Lithographs,’’  by  Henry  L.  Seaver.  The  Print  Col¬ 
lector's  Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  No.  1;  “Daumier’s  ‘Robert  Macaire,’ ”  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Ibid.,  Vol.  4,  No.  1;  “  Honore  Dau¬ 
mier,’’  by  Loys  Delteil.  Ibid.,  Vol.  6,  No.  1 ;  “  ‘  Gavarni,’  ”  by  Robert 
J.  Wickenden.  Ibid.,  Vol.  5,  No.  1;  “Eugene  Isabey,”  by  Frank 
Weitenkampf.  Ibid.,  Vol.  5,  No.  3;  “Whistler’s  Lithographs,”  by 
Thomas  R.  Way.  Ibid.,  Vol.  3,  No.  3. 
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Fantin-Latour.  La  Lecture 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  5  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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lithography  to  the  needs  of  original  expression,  of  its 
flexibility,  its  adaptability,  to  the  widest  variety  of  in¬ 
dividual  outlook,  which  it  serves  by  a  remarkable  range 
of  technical  possibilities. 

Hediard  wrote,  in  1872:  “At  a  time  when,  among 
painters,  no  one  any  longer  used  the  lithographic  crayon, 
M.  Fantin  has  remained  faithful  to  the  favorite  medium 
of  Gericault  and  Delacroix.  He  alone,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  with  absolute  independence  and  cloud¬ 
less  faith,  has  utilized  it,  as  they  did,  for  the  intimate 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  To-day  there  is  a  movement 
in  favor  of  lithography.  .  .  .  Who  will  say  what  influ¬ 
ence  the  example  of  M.  Fantin  has  exercised  on  this 
renaissance?  At  any  rate,  the  uncontested  priority  rests 
with  him.  Original  lithography  was  declared  dead;  his 
will  always  be  the  honor  of  having  proven  that  it  was 
only  dormant.”  And  elsewhere  he  says:  “The  work  of 
Fantin  presents  no  well  characterized  traces  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  either  in  technique  or  in  thought.  Begun,  —  if  we 
except  the  first  four  attempts,  —  by  a  man  matured  and 
sure  of  himself,  continued  without  haste,  away  from  all 
exterior  influence,  this  work  remains  constant  to  itself, 
like  the  flowering  of  a  fine  plant:  summers  follow  each 
other,  and  the  latest  blossoms  to  open  are  still  sisters  of 
the  first.”  His  style  was  peculiarly  his  own;  of  a  firm 
dignity  of  character,  he  has  also,  as  an  artist,  remained 
himself,  inalterably. 

Raymond  Bouyer  entitled  his  little  book  on  Fantin- 
Latour  Un  peintre  melomane.  A  happy  conceit,  but  also 
one  giving  rise  to  conceptions  similar  to  those  aroused 
by  the  blithe  acceptance  of  easy  figures  of  comparison 
such  as  “architecture  is  frozen  music,”  or  the  still  older 
bracketing  of  art  and  poetry  as  supposedly  interchange- 
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Fantin-Latour.  Bouquet  de  Roses 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  16%  X  15%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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able  modes  of  expression.  One  must  guard  against  mis¬ 
placed  sentiments,  as  Rufus  Choate  did  when,  at  the 
Opera,  he  asked  for  guidance  “lest  I  dilate  with  the 
wrong  emotion.”  I  remember  once  writing  of  Fantin- 
Latour  as  a  “graphic  interpreter  of  music”;  the  justice 
of  the  appellation  is  at  least  debatable.  He  gave  us 
not  illustrations  of  music,  not  even  interpretations,  but 
rather  improvisations  on  musical  themes,  “  aloof  from  all 
positive  significance.”  Improvisations  purely  artistic. 
He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  in  expressing  his 
emotions  he  turned  to  names  of  composers  and  of  com¬ 
positions  which  appealed  to  him.  If  he  pictures  Sieg¬ 
fried  and  the  Rhine  Maidens,  the  emotions  conveyed 
are  his  rather  than  Wagner’s.  His  Evocation  de  Kundry 
is  richly  romantic  but  perhaps  not  of  the  weight  and 
force  and  mysticism  of  Wagner.  In  Duo  des  Troyens 
(No.  117),  the  spirit  of  the  hour  is  expressed  in  the 
manner  of  handling  the  medium  rather  than  in  any 
attempt  at  characterization  of  feature,  form  and  ges¬ 
ture. 

Of  course,  his  very  method  precludes  any  expectation, 
on  our  part,  of  stage-effects,  or  of  definite  evolving  of 
characters.  In  fact,  he  did  his  sketch  of  the  Venusberg 
in  1862  without  having  seen  the  opera,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  heard  the  music.  And  we  are  told  that  when 
he  went  to  Bayreuth  in  1876  he  even,  for  a  moment, 
feared  that  the  stage  setting  might  thereafter  hinder  his 
liberty  of  invention.  His  works,  of  “delightful  emo¬ 
tion,”  have  been  characterized  as  “flowers  of  dreams, 
liberally  spread  over  the  garden  of  legends.”  In  these 
outpourings  of  a  sensitive  and  responsive  nature  you 
are,  then,  given  not  so  much  a  lithographic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Wagner,  or  Brahms  or  Rossini,  but  rather  the 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13%  X  1515/io  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


expression  of  a  mood,  and  that  mood  is  after  all  Fantin- 
Latour’s,  whatever  the  initial  cause  of  it  may  be.  Like 
Anatole  France’s  good  critic,  he  “narrates  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  soul  in  the  midst  of  masterpieces.” 


COROT  AS  A  LITHOGRAPHER 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “  Meryonand  Baudelaire,”  “Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  “  Some  French 
Etchers  and  Sonneteers,”  “  Maxime  Lalanne,”  “The  Goncourts  and 
their  Circle,”  “  French  Artists  at  the  Siege  of  Paris,”  etc. 


I 

N  an  earlier  article,  I  wrote  of  the  French  art¬ 
ists  who  remained  in  Paris  during  the  Siege, 
and  who,  in  many  instances,  as  members 
of  the  National  Guard  or  of  the  Mobiles , 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

The  list,  though  it  included  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Courbet,  Regnault,  Bracquemond,  Lalanne,  and  others, 
was  far  from  complete.  For  example,  I  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Corot.  Yet,  during  the  fateful  winter  of  1870- 
71,  there  was  in  the  beleaguered  city  no  more  helpful 
or  patriotic  spirit  than  that  of  the  great  lyric  landscape 
artist  who  expressed  his  apocalyptic  sense  of  events  in 
the  strange,  visionary  painting,  so  unlike  the  rest  of  his 
work,  Paris  Incendiee. 

Though  seventy-five  years  old,  Corot  not  only  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  Paris  while  there  was  yet  time,  but  even 
bought  a  rifle  in  order  to  take  his  place  on  the  ram¬ 
parts.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for 
this,  he  found  other  forms  of  useful  activity.  If  he  could 
not  give  himself,  he  could  at  least  give  his  art  for  the 
Fatherland.  So  he  worked  away  with  redoubled  energy, 
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selling  his  pictures,  and  employing  the  considerable 
sums  obtained  in  this  way  to  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  horrors  of  the  Siege. 

“He  went  among  the  ambulances  and  hospitals/’  we 
are  told  by  one  writer,  M.  Geffroy,  “emptying  his  hands 
and  his  pockets,”  and  at  one  time  he  sent  a  large  sum 
to  the  authorities  with  a  note  expressing  the  wish  that 
it  might  be  employed  for  “the  manufacture  of  the  can¬ 
non  required  to  drive  the  Prussians  out  of  the  woods 
of  Ville  d’Avray.  ”  Then,  later,  he  sent  ten  thousand 
francs  for  “the  liberation  of  the  country”  and  refused 
to  take  it  back  when  the  war  was  over.  Instead,  with 
characteristic  compassion  and  generosity,  he  ordered 
it  turned  over  to  the  poor  of  the  tenth  arrondissement. 

Even  when  Paris  had  capitulated  and  the  Siege  was 
raised,  Corot  was  loth  to  leave  the  capital,  and  might 
have  remained  to  experience  all  the  added  horrors  of 
the  Commune,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
friend  and  future  cataloguer,  M.  Alfred  Robaut,  who 
came  down  from  Douai  and  persuaded  the  old  painter 
to  return  with  him  to  his  home  in  the  North. 

Robaut  was  the  son-in-law  of  that  provincial  painter 
of  Arras,  Constant  Dutilleux,  who,  in  1847,  while  yet 
unknown  to  Corot,  —  and  while  Corot  himself  was  yet 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  —  wrote  the  latter 
expressing  profound  admiration  for  his  art.  Dutilleux 
remained,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1867,  the  faithful 
friend  and  humble  disciple  of  the  great  artist,  whom 
he  taught  one  thing  at  least  —  how  to  make  cliches- 
verres.  He  had,  indeed,  two  major  passions  in  his 
obscure  and  laborious  life  —  Corot  and  Delacroix  — 
and  both  of  these  were  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
Robaut. 
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Corot.  Le  Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas-L^z-Arras 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  11  X  8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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The  latter’s  father  had  been  a  skilful  designer.  He 
himself  grew  up  surrounded  by  lithographic  presses, 
and  early  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  stone.  What  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
that  he  should  place  a  lithographic  crayon  between  the 
fingers  of  his  distinguished  guest,  and  encourage  him 
to  make  a  number  of  drawings  on  autographic  paper? 

Corot,  it  is  said,  liked  the  freedom  of  handling  which 
the  medium  permitted;  and,  evenings,  when  the  day’s 
painting  was  done,  the  old  artist  gave  rein  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  and  fancy.  He  made  altogether  thirteen  de¬ 
signs  in  this  way  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  they  were 
carefully  transferred  to  the  stone  by  Robaut  himself, 
who,  in  1872,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  twelve, 
the  thirteenth,  Sous  Bois,  being  merely  a  preliminary 
experiment  in  the  handling  of  the  medium.  Fifty  copies 
only  were  issued  of  this  set,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the 
rarest  treasures  of  French  black-and-white  art  in  the 
nineteenth  century.1 

i  Cover:  DOUZE  CROQUIS  &  DESSINS  ORIGINAUX  sur 
papier  Autographique  par  COROT  —  tires  h  Cinquante  Exemplaires. 
—  Nume.ro  .  .  .  figne  [sic]  de  V Auteur  —  Paris.  Rue  Lafayette  No.  113, 
Rue  Bonaparte  No.  18,  h  la  Librairie  artistique  et  chez  les  principaux 
Marchands  d'Estampes.  —  Imp.  Lemercier  &  Cie,  rue  de  Seine,  57, 
Paris. 

Translation  of  the  notice  printed  on  an  inside  leaf :  — 

“We  offer  to  admirers  of  M.  Corot’s  art,  so  much  appreciated  to¬ 
day,  a  hitherto  unpublished  collection  of  twelve  sketches  and  compo¬ 
sitions  drawn  by  him  on  autographic  paper,  and  transferred  by  us 
directly  to  the  stone. 

“One  thus  has  before  him  the  work  of  the  Master,  just' as  it  came 
from  his  hand,  and  we  beg  to  lay  stress  on  this  point;  for,  in  the  work 
of  an  artist  like  M.  Corot,  there  is  always  an  elusive  element  of  poetry 
that  no  alien  crayon  can  possibly  render. 

“After  having  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the  Siege,  M.  Corot 
came  North  in  April,  1871,  to  rest.  Both  at  Arras  and  at  Douai  he 
made  studies  and  even  painted  some  important  pictures,  while  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  sake  of  varying  his  work,  he  produced,  with  his 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  autographs  were  by  no 
means  Corot’s  first  essays  in  the  field  of  lithography. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Delalain,  the  cloth-merchant,  and  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  slightest  training  as  an  artist,  he  made  at 
least  three  designs  on  the  stone.  Of  them  no  trace  re¬ 
mains,  even  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  although 
the  stationer,  Collas,  at  whose  shop  in  the  Passage  Fey¬ 
deau  the  prints  were  shown,  was  supposed  to  have 
deposited  there  the  three  copies  required  by  law;  but 
Corot  roughly  sketched  two  from  memory  for  Robaut, 
who  reproduced  them  in  their  proper  sequence  in  his 
monumental  catalogue.  With  true  Boswellian  frugality 
and  prudent  foresight,  the  latter  also  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  crumbs  of  comment  with  which  they  were 
accompanied  in  the  making. 

“Oh,  how  ugly  and  awkward  that  must  have  been!” 
Corot  exclaimed,  as  he  made  the  sketch  of  The  Plague 
at  Barcelona ,  which  shows  a  Spanish  peasant,  covered 
with  a  great  cape,  seated  in  the  foreground  of  a  deso¬ 
late,  fever-stricken  landscape.  “For,  you  know,”  he 

usual  imaginative  fecundity,  the  compositions  and  sketches  which  we 
have  collected  and  published  in  an  edition  limited  to  fifty  numbered 
copies. 

“We  are  confident  that  these  expressions,  however  hasty  at  times, 
of  the  thought  of  the  Master,  wall  be  appreciated  by  collectors  and 
artists.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  wished  to  make  any  selection, 
believing  that  admirers  of  the  work  of  M.  Corot  will  be  grateful  to  us 
for  furnishing  even  the  slightest  sketches  of  such  a  painter,  in  their 
frank  and  spontaneous  execution.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  and  know  him,  will  recognize  in  them  the  echo,  as  it  were,  of  his 
always  varied  and  delightful  conversation. 

“Some  of  these  drawings  are,  moreover,  very  finely  executed,  the 
great  artist  having  lavished  every  care  on  them.  They  contain  there¬ 
fore  much  of  the  charm  of  his  incomparable  paintings. 

“Paris,  September,  1872.” 

The  set  owned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  No.  31. 
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continued,  “I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  my  trade, 
and  had  no  leisure  to  learn  it.  I  was  still  living  with  M. 
Delalain,  and  it  was  only  at  night  I  escaped  to  carry 
my  stones  to  Engel  man”  —  one  of  the  three  great 
lithographic  printers  and  publishers  in  Paris  at  that 
period,  when  the  new  art,  invented  or  discovered  by 
the  Bavarian  Senefelder,  was  carried  to  its  very  zenith 
by  such  artists  as  Isabey,  Harding,  and  Bonington. 

Another  of  these  crude  early  compositions,  inspired, 
no  doubt,  by  either  Charlet  or  Raffet,  was  called  The 
Old  Guard  Dies  but  Never  Surrenders. 

“I  recall,”  said  Corot,  as  his  pencil  ran  rapidly  over 
the  paper,  “  that  I  had  backed  my  grenadier  up  against 
a  tree  ...  in  his  arms  he  held  his  flag,  resolved  to  aban¬ 
don  it  only  with  his  death.  ...  I  see  him  again  with 
his  great  coat  and  gaiters.  .  .  .  Before  him,  three  to 
one,  the  English  threatened  him  with  their  bayonets.” 

The  recollection  of  recent  humiliations  to  the  French 
arms  (this  was  in  1873)  led  him  to  add:  “ To-day  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  sad  counterpart  of  this 
drawing;  but  let  us  not  dwell  too  much  upon  this  fact, 
and  let  us  console  ourselves  with  nature.” 

Of  a  third  lithograph,  Une  Fete  de  Village ,  Corot  him¬ 
self  could  recall  nothing  more,  after  an  interval  of  half 
a  century,  than  the  title  and  the  fact  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  contained  a  large  number  of  figures. 

II 

As  an  acolyte  of  business,  Corot  was  hardly  a  success. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  first  establish¬ 
ment  where  his  father  placed  him,  because  he  soiled  the 
fabrics  with  his  paint-stained  fingers.  Having  shown 
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Corot.  Le  Dormoir  des  Vaches 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%X  5%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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not  the  slightest  aptitude  for  salesmanship  in  his  second 
place,  he  was  finally  set  to  work  outside  the  establish¬ 
ment,  carrying  heavy  packages  through  the  streets. 
But  he  was  equally  a  failure  in  this  department.  More 
than  once  his  employer,  M.  Delalain,  came  across  him 
either  loitering  along  and  looking  up  at  the  clouds,  or 
else  standing  before  the  shops  in  whose  windows  prints 
and  other  pictures  were  displayed,  as  one  may  see  in 
Carl  Vernet’s  cover  sketch  for  an  album  issued  by 
Delpech  —  another  of  the  great  lithographic  publishers 
of  the  period,  like  Engelman. 

Every  one  knows  how,  finally,  in  1822,  Corot’s  father 
consented  to  his  son’s  abandoning  the  mercantile  career 
he  had  marked  out  for  him,  and  becoming  an  artist. 
The  young  man  immediately  entered  the  studio  of 
Michallon,  and  thereafter,  wrapped  up  in  his  painting, 
he  apparently  quite  forgot  the  humbler  medium  in 
which  he  had  made  his  obscure  debut  as  an  original 
artist.  Only  once  before  1871  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known, 
again  touch  a  lithographic  crayon,  and  that  was  merely 
to  make  a  cover  for  a  little  brochure,  La  Caisse 
d’Epargne,  a  vaudeville,  both  words  and  music  of  which 
were  written  by  the  sons  of  Corot’s  old  patron,  M. 
Delalain.  It  represented  Madame  Rose  in  the  role  of 
Mere  Boisseau,  at  the  Theatr e-Comte,  in  1836,  and  of 
this  work  Robaut  possessed  a  unique  example. 

In  1845  Corot’s  interest  in  Charles  Jacque’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  needle  led  him  to  etch  a  plate,  the 
Souvenir  de  Toscane,  and  later,  urged  by  his  friends 
Bracquemond,  Michelin,  and  others,  he  made  a  dozen 
or  so  delightful  etchings  which,  in  spite  of  many  evi¬ 
dent  shortcomings,  succeed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  expressing  the  most  poetic  aspects  of  Corot’s  genius. 
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Corot.  Le  Moulin  de  Cuincy 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%e  x  10 %  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


But  though,  of  the  two,  lithography  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  seemed  much  the  more  sympathetic 
medium,  it  remained  neglected  by  him  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  Corot’s  lithographs 
or  autographs,  like  those  of  so  many  other  contempo¬ 
rary  painters  who  made  occasional  use  of  transfer  paper, 
“reveal  no  appreciation  of  the  lithographic  quality, 
and  are  precisely  like  his  drawings  in  other  mediums.” 
What  he  means,  doubtless,  is  that  neither  Corot,  Cour¬ 
bet,  Jacque,  nor  Millet,  ever  availed  himself  of  the 
full  resources  of  the  lithographic  art.  They  did  not, 
like  its  pioneer  exploiters,  seek  to  perform  feats  of 
amazing  virtuosity,  to  rival  oil  painting  in  its  own  field 
with  wonderful  effects  of  tone  and  color.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  used  it  any 
less  idiomatically  than  their  predecessors. 

“The  lithographs  of  Corot  are  particularly  delightful,” 
writes  M.  Loys  Delteil,  who  has  compiled  a  catalogue 
of  the  artist’s  black-and-white  work  in  Le  Peinire 
Graveur  Iliustre.  “They  express  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  charm,  style,  and  naive  skill  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Corot.  On  lithographic  transfer  paper  ( papier 
caique  autographique) ,  the  master  felt  more  at  ease  than 
on  copper  or  on  glass;  consequently  he  was  able  to  give 
free  rein  to  his  imagination,  based  as  it  was  on  pro¬ 
found  knowledge,  and  put  into  practice  the  maxim  in¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  his  notebooks:  “  I  am  never  in  a  hurry 
about  detail;  the  masses  and  the  character  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  interest  me  before  everything.  When  it  is  well 
planned  out,  I  seek  the  subtleties  both  of  form  and  of 
colour.” 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8y16  X  10%e  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Ill 


What,  perhaps,  first  strikes  one  in  examining  these 
lithographs,  is  their  variety  —  even  their  marked  diver¬ 
sity  of  manner.  Some,  like  Le  Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas- 
Lez- Arras  and  Le  Repos  des  Philosophes,  are  compara¬ 
tively  finished  drawings.  Others,  like  La  Tour  Isolee, 
executed  with  pen  and  ink  instead  of  with  lithographic 
crayon,  and  Sous  Bois,  Corot’s  first  attempt  on  auto¬ 
graphic  paper,  are  little  more  than  casual  scrawls,  though 
they  convey  with  sure  science  precisely  what  the  artist 
sought  to  express. 

And  the  subject-matter  is  as  diverse  as  the  style  of 
handling.  Glimpses  of  the  level,  clean-washed,  wind¬ 
swept  north  country  where  Corot  was  almost  as  much 
at  home  as  in  the  woods  of  Ville  d’Avray,  alternate 
with  reminiscences  of  that  Italian  land  which  never 
ceased  to  allure,  linking  him,  the  modern  Frenchman, 
subtle  interpreter  of  the  very  soul  of  nature,  so  unmis¬ 
takably  with  the  classic  Claude  Lorrain  —  himself, 
naturalist  and  romantic  nature-lover  in  his  own  day. 
Finally  there  are  those  pure  and  poetic  evocations  of 
the  remote  pagan  past,  such  as  Sapho  and  Le  Repos 
des  Philosophes,  in  which  the  imaginative  side  of  his 
curiously  double  and  composite  art  fought  free  of  fact 
and  found  complete,  untrammelled  expression. 

Whatever  its  theme  or  its  treatment,  there  is  not  one 
of  these  lithographs  that  has  not  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 
or  at  least  suggestion  of  loveliness.  This,  naturally,  is  not 
to  say  that  some  are  not  better  than  others,  or  that  there 
are  not  even  comparative  failures  in  the  group.  In  the 
Sapho,  for  example,  the  lines  of  the  composition,  as 
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Corot.  Le  Repos  des  Philosophes 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8f/i«  X  inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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well  as  the  lack  of  detail  and  of  contrast  between  the 
dark  tones  of  the  foliage  and  foreground,  produce  a 
heavy  effect,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figure  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Le  Cavalier  dans  les  Roseaux  also  seems  a  trifle 
empty  and  awkward.  But  such  exceptions  serve  merely 
to  bring  into  higher  relief  the  charming  qualities  of  the 
series  as  a  whole. 

The  most  satisfactory  drawings  are  not,  necessarily, 
in  every  instance  the  most  completely  finished.  Le 
Clocher  de  St.  Nicolas  Lez-Arras  and  Le  Repos  des  Philo- 
sophes  will  doubtless  please  those  for  whom  Corot’s 
etchings  are  too  summary  and  abstract.  Some,  however, 
will  prefer  certain  others,  such  as  Saules  el  Peupliers 
Blancs ,  Le  Moulin  de  Cuincy,  and  even  Le  Coup  de 
Vent  (so  suggestive  of  a  picture  with  the  same  title 
painted  several  years  before)  where  the  method  is  more 
direct  and  evocative,  as  in  the  etchings  themselves. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Corot  is  even 
more  a  poet  than  a  painter  —  that  he  is  concerned  far 
more  with  the  spirit  than  with  the  surface  and  texture 
of  things,  with  the  interpretation  of  certain  aspects  of 
nature  which  occur  over  and  over  again  in  all  his  work 
till  they  combine  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  melodic 
accompaniment  to  it,  than  with  their  sheer  represen¬ 
tative  power.  Yet  this  does  not  indicate  any  lack  of 
a  firm  grip  on  the  facts,  or  any  uncertainty  in  their 
rendering.  He  is  at  times  a  master  of  delicate  and 
expressive  draughtsmanship.  Take,  for  example,  Saules 
et  Peupliers  Blancs.  Who  else  could  so  simply  yet 
subtly  suggest  the  feathery  lightness  of  pollard  willows 
whose  tops,  a  glamour  of  misty  gray-green  in  the 
bright  spring  and  summer  breezes,  Corot  has  rendered 
with  that  soft  yet  free  sweep  of  his  crayon  which  is  at 
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Corot.  Saules  et  Peupliers  Blancs 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  KB/sX  15%6  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


once  an  enchantment  and  a  caress?  And  where  could 
one  find  fresher  observation  or  firmer  rendering  of  the 
larger  tree-forms  than  in  Le  Moulin  de  Cuincy  f 

This  last  print  is  particularly  pleasing  with  its  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  water,  its  filmy  clouds,  its  white-walled 
mill,  and  its  suggestion  of  peasant  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Without  being  carried  quite  so  far  as  some 
of  the  others,  even  more  is  suggested,  and  the  whole 
scene  seems  bathed  in  the  tender,  limpid  atmosphere 
of  early  spring,  when  the  skies  grow  dreamy  and  the  bare 
trees  begin  to  show  the  first  faint  signs  of  sap  stirring 
in  their  branches. 

Both  Le  Dormoir  des  V aches  and  Souvenir  d’ltalie 
are  also  remarkably  beautiful  drawings,  especially  the 
latter,  which,  in  the  way  three  trees  of  different  shape 
and  size  fill  the  space  opened  against  the  sky  by  a  steeply 
descending  Italian  hillside,  offers  one  of  the  artist’s 
effective  and  characteristic  compositions. 

IV 

Between  1871  and  1874  Corot  executed  three  other 
lithographs  on  autographic  paper.  Among  these  the 
most  attractive  perhaps  is  Souvenir  de  Sologne.  This 
piece,  which  originally  appeared  in  another,  miscella¬ 
neous,  publication,1  is  not  reproduced  in  Robaut’s 
catalogue,  where  it  is  indicated  as  a  cliche-verre  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stone. 

“  Would  it  not  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  drawing 

1  L’ Album  contemporain,  collection  des  dessins  et  croquis  des  meil- 
leurs  artistes  de  notre  epoque  —  ouvrage  publil  sous  le  patronage  des 
maitres  contemporains  —  premiere  serie  de  25  planches.  Prix  15  fr., 
en  rente  au  siege  de  la  Societe  Ichonographique,  boulevard  St.  Mi¬ 
chel,  85. 
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Corot.  Souvenir  d’Italie 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5%6  X  7 y8  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


executed  directly  on  prepared  paper  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred?”  asks  M.  Delteil,  who  answers  his  own  question 
in  the  affirmative.  However  this  may  be,  the  execution 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  auto¬ 
graphs,  and  its  finer,  lighter,  and  tighter  linework  is 
certainly  closer  to  that  of  the  cliches-verres,  and  even 
of  the  etchings,  than  of  the  consummate  freedom  and 
ease  of  Corot’s  sweeping  crayon  stroke,  in  the  drawings 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

Instead  of  criticizing  such  drawings  and  finding  them 
deficient  in  “lithographic  quality,”  one  wishes  that 
Corot  had  made  many  more  in  the  same  medium,  and 
that  all  had  been  issued  in  much  larger  editions.  For 
now  the  few  that  he  did  make  are  almost  hopelessly 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  collector,  while  no  photographic 
reproduction  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  their  charm. 


ADOLF  VON  MENZEL 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Author  of  “  William  Blake,  and  his 
Water-Color  Drawings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,” 

“  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Illustrator,”  ‘‘The  Rossettis,”  etc. 


0  understand  the  development  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  such  an  artist  as  Adolf  von  Menzel 
one  must  at  least  glance  at  the  political 
conditions  under  which  he  lived.  The  year 
of  his  birth,  1815,  was  the  year  in  which  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  Germany  as  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
states  went  into  effect.  It  was  also  the  year  in  which 
Bismarck  was  born.  Between  that  date  and  1840, 
when  Menzel  undertook  his  famous  illustrations  to 
Franz  Kugler’s  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great ,  the  spirit  of 
romanticism  in  Germany  gave  way  almost  completely 
to  the  scientific  and  industrial  spirit.  In  Prussia  es¬ 
pecially,  the  government  labored  toward  consolidating 
and  reconciling  the  heterogeneous  elements  introduced 
into  the  monarchy,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  smaller  states  by  appealing  to  their  material 
interests.  In  literature  “Young  Germany”  gave  vent 
chiefly  to  an  immense  amount  of  patriotic  poetry.  There 
was  little  encouragement  for  art  and  what  there  was 
asked  merely  a  backward  glance  toward  the  glories  of 
the  past.  One  of  Menzel’s  early  productions,  drawn  on 
the  stone  with  the  lithographic  pen,  represents  the  life 
journey  of  an  artist.  ( Kunstlers  Erdenwallcn)  Among 
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the  little  scenes  punctuating  the  artist’s  advance  toward 
posthumous  fame  is  one  that  shows  him  a  boy,  drawing 
on  a  clean  floor,  and  getting  a  thrashing  as  his  reward. 
Under  the  picture  is  seen  a  butterfly  emerging  from  its 
chrysalis  only  to  be  immediately  threatened  by  the  ento¬ 
mologist’s  net.  Germany  was  full  of  thrashing  fathers 
and  entomologists  when  Menzel  began  his  work  on  the 
clean  floor  left  by  the  confused  conflict  of  political 
powers. 

One  result  of  Prussian  effort,  however,  was  to  increase 
material  prosperity,  and  in  Berlin  money  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulated  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  among  other  luxu¬ 
ries.  Romantic  art  was  done  with,  and  one  less  clear¬ 
headed  and  wisely  calculating,  less  interested  in  the 
material  world,  less  impersonal  and  practical  than 
Menzel  hardly  could  have  met  the  rapidly  strengthen¬ 
ing  popular  demand. 

His  appearance  as  a  lithographer  was  made  when  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a  boy.  He  was  employed  in  the 
lithographic  establishment  of  L.  Sachse  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  used  his  tool  on  the 
occasional  advertisements,  invitations,  diplomas,  mem¬ 
orial  cards,  etc.,  which  he  produced  in  great  numbers 
before  he  was  twenty,  shows  how  thoroughly  he  was 
trained  as  a  workman.  The  rigor  of  this  training  and 
the  consequent  command  of  the  instrument  and  me¬ 
dium  made  it  possible  for  him  to  indulge  his  boyish 
inventiveness  to  the  full.  What  he  wanted  to  say  he 
could  say  without  hesitation,  in  a  fluent,  casual  idiom, 
telling  his  story  with  innumerable  embellishments, 
but  never  failing  to  make  clear  its  principal  points. 

Naturally  his  young  ideas  were  extremely  obvious, 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  philosophy  of  life  was 
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Menzel.  Nipped  in  the  Bud 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  5%  inches 
From  “  Iviinstlers  Erdenwallen  ” 
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non-existent.  He  bubbled  over  joyously  with  common¬ 
place  conceits  which  he  expressed  pellucidly  with  a 
beautiful  light  touch,  as  buoyant  as  his  spirits.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  example,  a  card  for  the  exhibition  of 
an  art  association.  The  surface  is  alive  with  little  fig¬ 
ures  going  and  coming  in  the  spirit  and  mood  of  the 
occasion.  At  the  top  are  men  bringing  their  canvases 
and  directed  as  to  their  placing  by  important-looking 
personages.  Just  underneath  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  gallery,  thronged  with  people,  the  vast  crowd  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  minimum  number  of  clever  abbreviated  lines. 
At  the  sides  are  flowing  pieces  of  gold  from  great  horns 
of  plenty  on  the  happy,  successful  artists  and  their 
families.  From  a  framework  of  twining  foliage  are  thrust 
heads  of  all  types  and  hands  reaching  out  greedily  to¬ 
ward  a  pretty  figure  of  Fortune  twirling  on  her  wheel. 
It  is  all  gay,  entertaining,  easily  understood,  easily 
expressed.  The  prompt  popularity  of  such  a  clever 
young  genius  was  to  be  expected.  His  advancement 
was  certain.  That  superficial  cynicism,  which  later  was 
to  deepen  as  he  read  the  pages  of  the  national  history, 
showed  itself  harmlessly  in  the  portrayal  of  life  as 
stingy  of  favors  to  the  deserving  and  profuse  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  mighty.  There  was  no  real  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  but  a  gallant  boisterousness  that  fitted  the  prac¬ 
tical  temper  of  the  time. 

Menzel’s  first  essays  in  historic  reconstruction  are 
marked  by  this  freedom  of  fancy  which  gradually  and 
naturally  gave  place  to  a  more  intense  interest  in  his 
subject-matter  and  a  more  exacting  respect  for  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  truth  of  his  scenes.  There  are  certain  com¬ 
positions  in  which  the  two  qualities  meet  and  which  are 
enriched  by  a  fulness  of  realization  found  only  in  these 
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Menzel.  “  The  Art  Club  in  Potsdam  to  its  Members 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X  11%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


happy  examples.  The  elaborate  composition  in  which 
Frederick  I  of  Prussia  is  shown  crowning  himself  at 
Konigsberg  is  one.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  luxury 
of  detail  in  the  rendering  of  ermine  and  gold  lace,  curled 
wigs,  shining  buckles  on  garter  and  shoe,  the  silken 
gleam  of  stockings  and  other  incidents  of  costume.  But 
with  these  is  also  an  ironic  intellectual  insight  which 
cast  over  the  features  of  the  pompous  monarch  a  subtle 
likeness  to  the  Louis  XIV  of  France  whom  he  sought 
to  emulate.  The  upturned  eye  and  out-thrust  under 
lip  is  a  study  in  egoism  worthy  to  rank  with  Meredith's 
in  literature. 

Another  interesting  drawing,  to  be  seen  at  the  Public 
Library,  New  York,  is  rougher  in  wit  and  livelier  in 
mood.  The  title  is:  In  Tabakscollegium:  Konig  Wilhelm  I 
von  Preussen.  In  a  smoke-filled  room,  around  a  long 
table,  sit  various  bewigged  personages  smoking  and 
drinking.  One  is  lifting  what  looks  like  a  bear  cub  on 
to  the  back  of  a  man  who  is  reading  a  paper,  and  who 
breaks  his  pipe  in  agitation  at  the  unexpected  assault. 
His  companions  riotously  enjoy  the  rude  joke.  The 
artist  no  less  enjoyed  it.  Every  line  speaks  of  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  childish  notion.  A  gentler  expression  of  the 
same  sympathy  with  the  persons,  whom  Menzel  made 
completely  his  own  in  the  process  of  re-creating  them, 
is  the  original  drawing  for  the  painting,  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  Tafelrunde  in  Sans-Souci ,  which  is  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery.  Here  sit  the  nobles  as  pompous  and  ponderous 
as  those  of  the  French  Court  on  which  their  own  was 
modeled,  in  a  setting  that  recalls  Versailles,  a  nude  statue 
in  the  background,  and,  overhead,  candelabra  deluging 
the  scene  with  light.  But  the  stately  gentlemen  under 
their  heavy  wigs  are  unbending  to  their  dogs,  which 
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Menzel.  The  Round  Table  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans-Souci 

Wood  engraving  by  A.  Vogel 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  9%  X  6%  inches 
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swarm  and  fawn  about,  them.  The  familiar  caresses  of 
the  unabashed  animals  and  the  responsive  friendliness 
of  their  masters  give  to  the  scene  the  naturalness  and 
humanity  that  lift  it  quite  out' of  the  region  of  formal 
history.  This,  perhaps,  is  Menzel’s  most  characteristic 
attitude  toward  his  work,  energetic  rather  than  reflec¬ 
tive,  vivacious,  dramatic.  But  he  also  could  be  imagina¬ 
tive.  Only  an  imagination  of  a  very  high  order  could 
reconstruct  the  dry  bones  of  written  description  into 
portraits  such  as  he  gives  us  of  Der  Alte  Fritz.  We  see 
the  monarch  with  his  passion  for  the  Gallic  habit  of  life, 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  emphasized  elegance,  his  cane 
under  his  arm,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  his  head  cocked 
slightly  on  one  side  like  that  of  a  sprightly  bird,  and 
behind  him  in  wavering  shadow  glimmer  the  crisp  de¬ 
tails  of  carved  woodwork,  panels  stamped  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  grace  of  the  crafts  of  France.  Here  is  not  only  a 
version  of  the  outer  man,  but  the  witty  expression  of 
his  dearest  tastes  and  inner  ambitions  managed  with  a 
subtlety  unknown  to  Menzel’s  ordinary  mood.  How 
well  the  artist  had  learned  to  know  him  when  he  drew 
him  once  more,  with  hollowed  eyes  and  sunken  mouth, 
the  arm  thin  and  shrunken  under  its  heavy  sleeve,  yet 
with  generosity  and  prudence,  kindness  and  wisdom 
shining  in  his  aged  features,  a  different  Frederick  from 
the  Francomaniac  of  Sans-Souci,  one  who  justified  his 
definition  of  himself  as  “  Vavocat  du  pauvre ,”  and  who 
readily  is  understood  as  the  man  who  took  pleasure  in 
the  miller’s  refusal  to  sell  his  windmill  to  the  crown. 
Perhaps  Menzel  thought  of  this  anecdote,  for  he  has 
introduced  another  expressive  background  in  this  sketch 
in  which  a  windmill  figures. 

The  series  of  portraits  of  the  king  and  eleven  of  his 
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Menzel.  Frederick,  First  King  of  Prussia,  anointed  at  Konigsberg 

January  18,  1700 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X  14  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


generals  and  statesmen,  which  were  made  for  the  wood 
engraver  in  1856,  show  equally  his  passion  for  character 
and  his  interest  in  causing  it  to  emerge  from  its  chrysalis 
of  convention.  The  ugliness  of  General  Zieten’s  type 
especially  stimulated  him.  The  ugly  face,  with  heavy 
lips  and  protruding  chin,  lifted  eyebrows  and  heavy- 
lidded  eyes,  becomes  under  his  hand  eloquent  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  force.  The  alert  pose  of  the  figure  in  one  of 
the  several  versions  given  by  the  artist,  mounted  on 
horseback  and  turning  in  the  saddle,  with  the  horse 
quite  out  of  the  picture,  is  a  miracle  of  vitality. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  dull  mistake  to  assume  Men- 
zel  incapable  of  response  to  objective  beauty.  One 
need  only  turn  to  the  lovely  Reif spiel  to  know  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  gay  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen  at  their 
play  would  suffice  to  give  the  scene  an  air  of  typical 
eighteenth-century  sportiveness,  but  not  less  typical 
is  the  tranquillity  of  the  ordered  setting,  the  formal 
terrace  with  its  statues  of  robust  loves,  the  quiet  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  noble  trees  lifting  their  pointed  tops  toward 
a  gentle  sky.  And  the  whole  is  caressed  by  light  and 
moving  air  as  in  the  pictures  of  Watteau  and  breathes, 
as  his  pictures  do,  a  subtle  melancholy. 

When  the  Frederician  period  came  to  an  end  in  Men- 
zel’s  work,  and  he  turned  to  contemplate  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  he  had  penetrated  human  nature  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  had  a  background  of  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  against  which  to  measure  the  values  of  his  own 
time.  These,  however,  he  ceased  to  interpret  in  the 
language  of  lithography  and  engraving.  As  early  as 
1845  he  saw  an  exhibition  of  Constable’s  work  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and,  to  use  Meier-Graefe’s  phrase,  “noticed  with 
amazement  that  it  was  just  as  possible  to  paint  nat- 
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Menzel.  General  Joachim  von  Zieten 
Wood  engraving  by  Eduard  Kretschmar 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  10%  X  8%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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urally  as  to  draw  naturally.”  The  little  paintings  that 
he  produced  for  his  own  amusement  after  this  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  aerial  envelope  and  the  synthetic 
treatment  of  complicated  subjects.  His  Theatre  Gym- 
nase,  seen  in  Paris  in  1855  and  later  painted  from  mem¬ 
ory,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  latter  quality.  He 
could  paint  crowds  as  he  could  draw  them,  without 
checking  the  items  in  his  sum.  But  he  also  could 
paint  an  empty  room,  sparsely  furnished,  with  light 
coming  in  at  a  window  and  a  breeze  fluttering  the 
curtain,  in  a  manner  that  filled  the  emptiness  with  hu¬ 
man  suggestions. 

Although  painting  for  a  time  preoccupied  him,  his 
drawing  went  on  without  interruption.  He  wrote  to  a 
young  art  student:  “You  can  still  draw  when  there’s 
neither  time  nor  place  for  painting.  And  draw  every¬ 
thing,  whether  for  a  purpose  or  not.  Just  for  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Besides,  there  should  be  no  unessentials  for  the 
artist.  And  finish  as  much  as  possible  —  sketch  as 
little  as  possible.”  This  advice  resembles  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Corot  when  he  complained  that  whatever 
he  left  out  of  his  sketch  turned  out  to  be  what  he  most 
wanted.  Menzel  left  out  more  and  more  as  he  went  on 
toward  the  close  of  his  long  career.  He  dropped  his 
pure  German  linear  method  which  allied  him  to  Dlirer 
and  Holbein  and  drew  broadly  with  a  carpenter’s  pen¬ 
cil  in  masses  of  dark  and  light.  For  that  reason  more 
than  one  critic  has  found  that  he  was  less  a  draughts¬ 
man  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  absurdly  rea¬ 
soning  that  because  he  used  fewer  words  he  had  less 
to  say.  On  the  contrary,  his  later  drawings  show  depth 
of  feeling  added  to  the  always  truthful  objectivity. 
There  is  one  in  which  a  sick  man  is  seen  in  his  chair, 
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Menzel.  The  Bear  Pit  in  the  Zoological  Garden 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X  7%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Menzel.  Don  Juan 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  534  inches 
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Menzel.  By  the  Fireside 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9Vi  X  7  inches 
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surrounded  by  anxious  attendants,  probably  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  some  Kur  among  those  he  attended  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  His  fine  massing  of  rich  shadow  and 
concentrated  light  lends  to  the  picture  a  dramatic  power 
foreign  to  his  earlier  work.  The  vivid,  often  pathetic, 
always  various  drama  of  the  Kurgaste  enlisted  him  as 
sympathetic  material.  He  himself  was  sympathetic 
material  when  as  a  bedridden  patient  he  made  thorough 
and  sufficiently  piquant  drawings  of  his  own  great  toe. 
Everything  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill.  He  seemed 
to  lose  none  of  his  enthusiasm  with  his  years  of  inces¬ 
sant  practice.  But  as  time  went  on  his  psychological 
curiosity  waned  somewhat.  The  personages  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  Court  are  not  so  intensely  and  intimately  real¬ 
ized  as  the  reconstructed  personages  of  Frederick’s 
Court.  The  scene  became  more  important  to  him  than 
the  actors,  as  we  see  in  his  paintings  of  themes  of  labor. 
He  came  to  see  the  world  as  a  fixed  stage  across  which 
light  and  shadow  are  constantly  shifting  and  falling  on 
objects  which  they  make  interesting  without  regard 
to  their  intrinsic  importance.  His  carpenter’s  pencil 
evoked  these  effects  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
means. 

During  the  second  half  of  his  life  he  did  very  little 
drawing  for  reproduction,  although  his  activity  was 
not  diminished. 

His  methods  possess  especial  interest  for  students. 
Whatever  tool  he  handled  he  used  with  mastery  of  its 
possibilities.  His  drawings  upon  stone  with  the  litho¬ 
graphic  pen,  made  before  he  was  twenty  are  marvels 
of  technical  skill.  In  the  smallest  space  he  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  great  number  of  figures  and  gives  to  each  its 
idiosyncrasy.  When  he  used  the  brush  and  scraper, 
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scraping  the  lights  out  of  a  wash  of  ink  spread  over  the 
stone,  he  produced  exquisite  gradations  of  tone.  The 
very  famous  lithograph  of  the  Reifspiel  at  Sans-Souci 
is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  quality.  Here  he  has 
focused  his  light  on  the  marble  figure  of  the  balustrade 
back  of  which  he  has  placed  his  patch  of  strongest  dark. 
The  emphasis  and  contrast  are  extreme.  Yet  he  has  led 
up  to  this  high  note  with  such  sensitively  related  inter¬ 
mediate  tones  that  the  atmospheric  quality  is  not 
sacrificed. 

In  working  for  the  wood  engraver  he  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  forget  the  natural  limitations  of  the  medium 
and  indulged  in  cross-hatching  to  an  extent  that  in¬ 
furiated  his  interpreters.  He  insisted  upon  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  original  and  strained  the  wood-engraver’s 
technique  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  He  liked  to 
meet  technical  difficulties  and  conquer  them  in  his  own 
work.  He  is  constantly  preoccupied,  for  example,  with 
problems  of  foreshortening.  Upturned  heads,  prone 
bodies  peered  at  from  below  at  such  an  angle  that  their 
protuberances  rise  like  mountain  billows  eclipsing 
human  resemblance,  hands  thrust  straight  out  with 
fingers  spread,  shoulders  hunched  so  high  that  the  neck 
has  disappeared,  these  put  him  on  his  mettle  to  be  an 
accurate  reporter  of  appearances.  Yet  with  his  unre¬ 
mitting  study  and  practice  he  could  not  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction.  Discrimination  was  not  his  strength:  ■  “  We 
recognize  in  him  the  class  which  is  gradually  becoming 
dominant  in  Germany,  the  bourgeoisie  no  longer  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  honest  and  obscure  activities,  directed  to 
homely  perfection,  and  aspiring  with  a  simple  dignity 
to  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  It  is  becoming  coarse  and 
impure,  non-civic,  as  we  might  say  non-patrician,  in- 
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flated  by  ideas  of  universal  greatness  which  betray 
an  absolutely  mediocre  mind.  The  townsman  of  the 
little  community  is  changing  into  the  citizen  of  the 
great  city.  No  one  had  ever  reproduced  more  faithfully 
than  he  unconsciously  did,  the  growth  of  Berlin,  the 
city  which  increases  steadily  in  size,  becoming  more 
complex  and  more  noisy,  without  ever  achieving  great¬ 
ness;  that  city  where  we  find  everything  and  nothing, 
and  where  everything,  in  spite  of  the  order  and  exacti¬ 
tude  that  reign,  seems  slightly  ridiculous.” 

Such  is  the  harsh  judgment  of  Meier-Graefe,  to  whom 
the  “Little  Giant”  is  an  inflated  pigmy.  But  such  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  To  give 
honor  to  conscience  and  intelligence  in  preceding  gen¬ 
erations  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  human  race,  and 
Menzel  is  easy  to  honor.  His  virtues  are  those  of  an 
efficient  mind,  and  if  at  the  moment  efficiency  is  too 
closely  associated  with  battle  and  sudden  death  to 
claim  sympathy,  the  regular  swing  of  the  pendulum 
presently  will  reestablish  it  as  worthy  of  praise  in  art 
as  in  other  human  activities.  In  illustrating  the  letters 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  Menzel  selected  this  passage 
for  one  of  his  themes  on  which  to  hang  a  drawing: 
“What  we  have  we  neglect  and  never  appreciate  suffi¬ 
ciently,  while  we  strive  in  vain  to  possess  what  we  can¬ 
not  achieve.”  The  illustration  shows  a  bird  cage 
through  which  is  laid  a  cherry  twig  heavy  with  ripe 
fruit.  The  bird  in  the  cage  is  trying  to  escape,  not 
heeding  the  fruit  within  his  reach,  while  another  bird 
outside  tries  to  push  into  the  cage  in  order  to  get  at  the 
cherries.  So  simple  and  engaging  a  treatment  of  the 
veriest  platitude  may  indeed  be  “slightly  ridiculous,” 
as  Meier-Graefe  finds  all  Berlin,  but  it  has  the  childlike 
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directness  of  iEsop  and  makes  an  appeal  that  is  uni¬ 
versal.  And  it  is  perfectly  typical  of  Menzel.  Perhaps 
he  never  really  asked  a  stout  woman  at  a  ball  to  stand 
still  so  that  he  could  draw  the  “funny  lines’ ’  about  her 
waist,  but  the  fact  that  the  story  could  be  told  of  him 
is  sufficiently  eloquent.  “Universal  perfection”  had 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  him.  He  was  simply  interested 
in  everything  that  had  the  remotest  bearing  upon  his 
work.  His  work  was  his  universe  and  so  in  a  sense  the 
universe  became  his  work.  That  is  the  way  with  people 
who  weave  their  personalities  into  their  activities  with 
so  fine  a  thread  so  closely  held.  We  never  shall  know 
in  the  least  what  Menzel  was,  back  of  his  self-expres¬ 
sion,  because  with  that  he  was  so  constantly  occupied 
that  he  left  no  crevice  through  which  to  discern  those 
intimate  truths  of  temperament  and  character  that 
withdraw  in  proportion  as  the  more  obvious  truths 
come  forward. 


A  branch  of  The  Medici  Society  has  just  been  established  in 
America.  It  presents  the  old  masters  in  color,  incomparable  in  fidelity 
to  the  originals.  A  number  of  subjects  in  limited  editions. 


“  The  perfection  of  the  Medici  Prints,”  says  The  London  Times , 
“is  little  short  of  amazing.”  “  Nothing  of  the  kind  so  good  ever  is¬ 
sued  before.”  —  Burlington  Magazine.  Mr.  Holmes,  director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  says:  “  For  most  practical  purposes  they 
are  replicas  of  the  originals.” 

Prices  $2.50  to  $20.00.  Special  attention  to  framing. 

The  above  picture  is  the  charming  Diana  of  the  Uplands,  by  Furse,  in 
the  Tate  Gallery.  In  the  colors  of  the  original :  size  24  X  18,  $12.00  ; 
appropriately  framed,  $20.00. 

At  leading  art  stores,  or  send  25  cents  (stamps)  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  (a  work  of  art  itself)  and  make  selections  to  be  sent  on 
approval. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  184  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM :  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modern 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  —  Books  on  Art 
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Early  Italian  Engravings 

A  Loan  Exhibition  Fogg  Art  Museum 

By  PAUL  J.  SACHS 

jdssistant  ‘Director  of  the  Fogg  d7&useum 
Cambridge,  d%Cass. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  what  was  probably  the  most 
representative  exhibition  of  early  Italian  intaglio  engravings 
ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

Quarto.  Paper.  357  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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ALEXANDER  WYANT 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 

Crown  Octavo.  IVith  a  frontispiece  in  colors  and  14 
photogravure  plates.  Limited  edition  of  400  copies  pri¬ 
vately  printed  from  the  Village  type  on  Dutch  handmade 
paper ,  sewn  with  silk  and  hound  in  Italian  paper  hoards, 
cloth  back.  In  a  box  to  match.  $ 12.50  net  a  copy. 

Mr.  Clark’s  biographical  and  critical 
monograph  is  the  first  adequate  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  great  American  landscape 
painter  whose  canvases  today  enjoy 
a  popularity  commensurate  with  their 
qualities  of  beauty  and  of  truth.  The 
work  is  full  of  new  information  and 
illuminating  anecdote  gleaned  from 
Wyant’s  associates,  and  having  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  family,  must  be  recognized 
at  once  as  indispensable  to  the  student 
and  the  collector  as  well  as  the  admirer 
of  American  art. 

FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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e/75^  ETCHERS  JOU%^EYS 

THE  DUNE  COUNTRY 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

A  uthor  of  “  The  V oices  of  the  Dunes,  ”  etc. 

With  60  striking  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cloth  $2.00  net 

“  This  is  a  unique  book.  There  has  been  no  such  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sand  dune  ranges  that  skirt  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  this  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  book.  The  text  is  both  poetic  and  graphic,  the 
pictures  are  even  more  worth  while,  and  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  possesses  great  charm.” —  The  Outlook. 


fiEJf  JITJISTIC  SOUVENIR 

SHAKESPEARE 

IN  PICTORIAL  ART 

Latest  Special  Number  of  “  The  Stu¬ 
dio.'''  Profusely  illustrated  ift 
color  and  black  and  rvliite.  Edi¬ 
tion  limited.  Paper ,  net,  $2.30; 
Boards,  net,  $3.00. 

The  world-wide  homage  to  Shake¬ 
speare  which  has  found  expression 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
Celebrations  of  the  poet’s  death  lias 
suggested  that  the  present  is  a  fitting 
moment  to  issue  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  in  the  interpretation  and 
illustration  of  the  immortal  plays. 

THE  STUDIO 
YEAR-BOOK,  1916 

Profusely  illustrated .  fio.  Cloth, 
net ,  $3.00;  Paper,  net,  $ 2.30. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the 
work  of  English  and  American 
architects,  this  volume  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  British  Colonies. 


THE  ANTIQUE 
GREEK  DANCE 

By  MAURICE  EMMANUEL 

Translated  by  Harriet  Jea?i  Beau- 
ley.  Illustrated  with  over  boo 
drawing's  after  painted  and  sculp- 
tured figures.  Cloth.  Net  $3.00. 

“  The  Antique  Greek  Dance  ” 
was  written  by  one  who  loved  both 
Greek  art  and  the  dance  with  a 
deep  and  understanding  affection  — 
Maurice  Emmanuel,  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  It  is  now  available 
to  students  and  artists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  first  time. 

GAUDIER- 

BRZESKA 

A  MEMOIR.  By  EZRA  POUND 

With  38  illustrations.  8vo.  Net  $3.30. 

This  book  presents  all  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska’s  writings  about  sculpture, 
and  contains  a  full  set  of  letters  from 
the  front,  showing  the  effect  of  war 
on  a  very  unusual  temperament.  The 
Memoir  will  help  toward  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  later  work  and  of 
the  vorticist  movement  in  general. 


Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

CERTAIN  CONTEMPORARIES 

A  Set  of  Notes  in  Art  Criticism 

Contents:  —  William  Glackens  ;  Ernest  Lawson;  John 
Sloan ;  Some  Masters  of  the  Water-color  (Sargent, 
Homer,  Whistler,  Hassam);  Walter  Gay;  a  French 
Salon  des  Humoristes  in  New  York,  with  a  Note  on 
Steinlen ;  Boardman  Robinson. 

8vo.  24  illustrations.  Price ,  $J.oq  net. 

Extracts  from  Reviews  : 

“  Mr.  Gallatin  has  now  added  another  to  his  books  of  criticism  —  all 
of  them  exquisite  both  in  outward  form  and  in  inner  meaning.”  —  The 
Outlook. 

“  Rich  in  illustration,  casual  and  unpretentious  in  style,  these  thin, 
beautifully  made  books  strike  a  note  of  real  distinction  in  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  literature  of  art.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  American  collector  so 
sensitively  aware  of  Steinlen’s  high  merit  and  wholesome  outlook.” — 

New  York  Times. 

“  If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit  (which  here  signifies  intellectual  acumen) 
Mr.  Gallatin’s  writings  fall  within  the  meaning  of  that  saying.  .  .  . 
Notes  that  give  more  within  this  small  compass  than  complete  essays 
often  manage  to  within  their  larger  ones.”  —  New  York  Herald. 

“  It  is  therefore  with  no  little  enthusiasm  that  we  greet  ‘  Certain  Con¬ 
temporaries.  ’  Aside  from  being  entertainingly  written,  these  notes  are 
grounded  on  Mr.  Gallatin’s  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  as  well  as  American  art  circles.  A  ringing  tribute  to  American 
achievement  in  art  and  should  accomplish  much  towards  widening  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  contemporaries.  The  author  has  chosen  a  group  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men,  who  have  stepped  out  from  the  academic.”  —  New  York 
Evening  Globe. 

“  Mr.  Gallatin’s  style  is  most  finished  and  his  point  of  view  delight¬ 
fully  individual,  therefore  each  volume  which  bears  his  signature  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  American  literature  on  art.  .  .  .  Intimate  per¬ 
sonal  reflections  made  thoughtfully  and  by  one  of  keen  perception  and 
exceptional  gift.  There  is  nothing  trivial  about  Mr.  Gallatin’s  criticisms 
nor  does  he  try  to  impose  his  opinion  upon  others,  but  such  comment 
as  he  makes,  whether  adverse  or  favorable,  is  invariably  friendly.  It  is 
this  kind  of  criticism  which  is  most  stimulating  and  at  the  same  time 
most  rare.”  —  American  Magazine  of  Art. 

Publishers  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  New  York 
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Ex  -  President  Roosevelt 

in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Carrington,  said  of  these  books: 

“  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  three  volumes  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me,  to  realize  how  excellent  your  choice 
of  the  poems  is,  while  their  make-up  is  most  attractive.  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  enjoy  them  to  the  full  as  much 
as  I  shall.  By  the  way,  1  am  so  glad  you  have  included 
Michael  Drayton’s  ‘Agincourt.’  It  is  one  of  my  especial 
favorites.  ” 


The  King's  Lyrics 

Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Reigns  of  King  James  I  and  King 
Charles  I,  together  with  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt  ^written 
by  Michael  Drayton. 

The  Queen's  Garland 

Chosen  Lyrics  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Pilgrim's  Staff 

Poems  Divine  and  Moral. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe 

Pastoral  Poems  of  the  XVI  and  XVII  Centuries. 

The  Quiet  Hour 

Poems  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  William  Blake,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Katharine  Tynan, 
Robert  Herrick,  Mary  Lamb,  George  Meredith,  and  many 
others. 


Each  collection  selected  and  arranged  by  FitzRoy  Carring¬ 
ton.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  flexible  leather. 

$1.25  ?iet  per  c volume . 

The  Shepherd’s  Pipe  and  The  Quiet  Flour  are  also  available 
in  board  binding,  yj  cents  per  -■ volume . 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIPFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ARTS 

Formerly  Art  and  Progress 

Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 

A  monthly  illustrated  magazine  containing  brief  articles  by 
authoritative  writers;  notes  and  news  of  current  activities  in 
the  field  of  art;  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  books,  and  other 
matters  of  interest. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Subscription  Price ,  $2.50  a  Year. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

VOLUME  XU 

Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor 

Who’s  Who  m  Art,  a  biographical  directory  of  American 
Artists.  List  of  Art  Museums  and  Societies  in  the  United 
States  —  their  officers  and  activities.  Record  of  Paintings  sold 
at  auction  1914-1 5. 

Illustrated 

Cloth  Svo  Pricey  $5.00  net. 

Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

174!  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D  C. 

215  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y 
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The  Unpopular  Review 

A  specimen  copy  of  an  early  number  sent  free  on  application ;  of  the 
current  number ,  if  specially  requested ,  subject  to  return  or  payment. 


The  fundamental  object  of  this  Review  is  the  “  up¬ 
lift  ”  of  the  less  fortunate  portion  of  mankind  by  op¬ 
posing  the  crazes  which,  under  that  misused  name, 
now  so  effectively  delay  the  process. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  JULY- SEPTEMBER  (1916)  NUMBER 

(No  Names  of  Contributors  are  given  in  the  Number  containing  their 

Contributions. ) 

The  Spread  of  Federalization 
The  Psychology  of  the  Soldier 
Germany  and  American  Preparedness 
The  Joys  of  Being  a  Woman 
The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  —  Once  More 
Goethe  and  Eckermann 
The  Great  Unscrambling  of  1925 
What  Do  We  Mean  by  Poetry? 

Some  Fallacies  About  Crime 
Educational  Biases 

Action,  Reaction  and  the  Scrambled  Drama 
The  Crime  of  Efficiency 
A  Lusitania  Victim  Speaks? 

En  CASSEROLE.  Qur  Quadrennial  Upset  —  What,  in  our  Case, 
is  in  a  Name  —  Pacificist  and  Pacifist  —  As  to  Scraps  of  Paper  — 
Denkmalitis  —  An  Example  —  Patience  Worth  and  the  Ozark  Dialect 
—  Olympia  in  Transit  —  The  Liquor  Question  — The  Illiberal  Liberal 
—  Suffrage  Sabotage  —  A  Shameless  Confession  —  To  the  Faithful. 


“  The  most  noteworthy  collection  of  essays  that 
have  thus  far  been  brought  into  print  in  the  United 
States.”  —  George  Haven  Putnam,  in  The  Nation,  on 
the  first  four  numbers. 


75  cents  a  number,  $2.50  a  year.  Bound  volumes  $2.  each,  two  a  year.  (Can¬ 
adian  $2.65,  Foreign  $2.75.)  For  the  present,  subscribers  remitting  direct  to 
the  publishers  can  have  any  back  number  or  numbers  additional  to  those  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  for  an  additional  50  cents  each  (plus  4  cents  a  number  for  postage 
to  Canada,  7  cents  to  Foreign  countries),  provided  the  whole  amount  is  paid 
direct  to  the  publishers  at  the  time  of  the  subscription. 

Address  THE  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  CO.,  35  W.  32d  St.,  New  York  City 

LONDON:  WILLIAMS  AND  NORGATE 
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''The  Literary  Timepiece  of  America” 


BEAUTY 

“ Art  still  has  truth  .  .  .  take  refuge  there .” —  Matthew  Arnold 

The  khaki-clad  procession  passes ;  battles 
are  won  and  lost;  commerce  builds  new 
empire  out  of  ruin,  but  the  khaki-clad  pro¬ 
cession  will  come  again  —  Beauty  endures. 

The  Dial  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  service 
of  Beauty.  It  treasures  the  Beauty  of  the 
past,  but  it  also  encourages  those  who  are 
seeking  a  new  revelation  of  Beauty  to-day 
—  it  believes  in  the  Beauty  of  the  future. 

Among  the  contributors  to  The  Dial  are : 


Richard  Aldington 
Percy  F.  Bicknell 
H.  S.  Canby 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke 
Norman  Foerster 
Henry  B.  Fuller 
Edward  Garnett 
Edward  E.  Hale 
Joseph  Jastrow 


Edward  B.  Krehbiel 
Amy  Lowell 
John  L.  Lowes 
Charles  Leonard  Moore 
William  Lyon  Phelps 
Odell  Shepard 
Theodore  Stanton 
Oliver  M.  Sayler 
Grant  Showerman 
J.  C.  Squire 


Published  every  other  Thursday  at  $2.00  the  year ,  or 

10  cents  the  copy 


On  January  1, 1917,  the  sub¬ 
scription  rate  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $3.00  the  year. 


A  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  is  offered  to  readers 
of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quar¬ 
terly  for  25  cents. 


THE  DIAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
608  S.  Dearborn  Street  -  -  -  Chicago 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 

to  represent  that  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 

rv  j 

March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An¬ 
nual  subscription,  one  dollar ;  single  number, 
thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY 

'N. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 


biographical  articles,  aims 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

T0KT%AITS 


Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 


F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  266  Murray  Hill 

SAMUEL  J.  SKOYLES 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
CLEANED,  STRENGTHENED,  AND  RELAID 
BRILLIANCY  AND  COLOR  POSITIVELY  RETAINED 

Specialist  on  all  cases  of  progressive  deterioration 
259  6th  AVENUE _  BROOKLYN,  N,  Y. 

JAMES  RIMELL  &  SON,  Book  &  Print- 
sellers,  53  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
England,  have  just  published  a  Catalogue  of 
Original  Work,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etch¬ 
ings,  Portraits,  etc.,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Autographs,  etc.,  post  free. 

3  Park  St.  Ei)t  pjottsst  iicautiful  Boston 

A  magazine  of  authority  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a  house  —  interior 
decoration  —  landscape  gardening,  etc. 

Splendidly  illustrated. 

25  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In¬ 
valuable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR-37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50  ;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA  S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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Books  of  Special  Appeal 
to  the  Art  Lover 

PRINTS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

“  A  book  after  the  heart  of  the  true  print-lover  ;  not  merely  a  book  of  refer-  j 
ence  to  assist  the  specialist  collector  in  identifying  or  classifying  his  acquisi¬ 
tions,  but  a  book  to  be  read  with  enjoyment  from  cover  to  cover.”—  The  I?iter- 
national  Studio.  200  reproductions  of  prints.  $3.50  net. 

PRINTS:  A  Brief  Review  of  I  heirTechnique  and  History 

By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

‘‘  Those  who  would  have  a  valuable  book  of  reference  on  woodcuts,  engrav¬ 
ings,  dry  points,  mezzotints,  etching,  lithography  .  .  .  could  hardly  do  better 
than  to  make  Mr.  Richter’s  volume  their  own.” — The  Outlook.  69  full-page 
reproductions  of  famous  prints.  $2.00  n*t. 

FRENCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE  SECOND 

EMPIRE 

By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

These  papers  deal  with  French  engraving  in  one  of  its  great  periods.  Among 
the  topics  considered  are  Meryon  and  Baudelaire,  The  Goncourts  and  their 
Circle,  Maxime  Lalanne,  Corot  as  Lithographer,  etc.  Richly  illustrated. 
#2.00  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGRAVING 

AND  ETCHING 

By  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

“  No  better  guide  to  prints  in  general  than  this  can  be  imagined.  Processes 
are  discussed  and  the  characteristics  of  the  great  masters  and  the  great 
schools.” — N.  Y.  Times •  Lavishly  illustrated.  $5.00  net. 

VAN  DYCK :  His  Original  Etchings  and  His  Icono¬ 
graphy 

By  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

An  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  the  great  painter’s  work  in  the  field 
of  etching  and  engraving.  With  reproductions  of  all  of  Van  Dyck’s  etchings. 
Limited  edition  of  400  copies  for  sale.  #5.00  net. 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BOOKLETS 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A  collection' of  six  studies  as  follows:  Jean-Fran^ois  Millet,  by  Robert  J. 
Wickenden  ;  Charles-Frangois  Daubigny,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J. 
Wickenden  ;  “  Le  P6re  Corot,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  Charles  Jacque, 
by  Robert  j.  Wickenden;  “The  Men  of  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden; 
Maxime  Lalanne,  by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley.  Fully  illustrated.  Paper  covers. 
Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  #r.oo  net. 


Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 


P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Obacb 

Established  1760 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

<©ID  €nglijfh  ;$te$;otintjtf  anil 
3&mt£  in  colour 


XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 


HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V 


144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable :  ‘  Colnaghi,*  London  * 


